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A NIGHTINGALE WHO HAS CEASED TO SING—THE LATE MADAME BELLE COLE 


Madame Belle Cole. the well-known mezzo-soprano. who died on January 5, was born in New York State. She made her first appearance in England in 1887 and 
sang her way into the hearts of our people by her personal magnetism. This picture of her, by Elliott and Fry, is an excellent likeness 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 
AT HOME, 


Twelve months - - - £1 8s. 2d 

Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 

Three months - - - - - 7s. id 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - tgs. 6d. 
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The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
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New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘** The London & Westminster 
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THE TATLER XMAS SUPPLEMENT 


ENTITLED 


“A COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


By WILL OWEN, 
PRINTED IN FOUR COLOURS, 


May be had handsomely framed in Green and Gold, with Gold Mount, 

size over all, 28 in. by 22in., for 7/&, Carriage forward. Intending 

purchasers living at a distance are advised to have the picture sent 
in a Case, for which an additional 1,6 should be enclosed. 
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Vivian Grey. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. The ‘ Centenary'’ Edition of Lord 
Beaconsfield's Earlier Works. Vols. I. and II. 7s. net. (Ve La More Press.) 

In Spire oF THE Czar. By Guy Boothby. 5s. (Long.) 

Tue Mask. By William Le Queux. 63. (Long.) 

Conressions oF A YouNG Lapy: her Doings and Misdoings. By Richard Marsh. 
6s. (Long.) 

WortnHertnc Hetcuts and AGNes Gray. By the Bronté Sisters. Complete in one 
vol, 2s. (Nelson.) 

Mr. Puncn’s Diary. By Walter Emanuel, with Cartoons by Linley Sambourne and 
Bernard Partridge. 1s. net. (‘‘ Punch"' Office.) 
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D RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 


STHE WHITE CAdt2 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. BOX OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY. 


MPERIAL THEATRE, Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING at 8115, 


HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


OLISEUM. FOUR PERFORMANCES. 
Trafalgar Square EVERY DAY. 
end of TWO ALTERNATE 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE. PROGRAMMES. 
OLISEUM. TWICE DAILY. 
ELECTRICAL At 12 o'clock and 3 o'clock. 
REVOLVING STAGE. TWICE NIGHTLY. 
AUDITOR1UM CHORISTERS. At 6 o'clock and g o’cloch. 
Doors open one hour before each Performance. 
OLISEUM. 


BOOKING OFFICES 
EACH PERFORMANCE NOW OPEN. 
LASTS TWO HOURS. From to a.m, to 10 p.m, 
Seats in all Parts Numbered and Reserved. 
Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications for seats, 
Telegrams, ‘Coliseum, London." Telephone, No. 7541 Gerrard. 


OLISEUM. FOUR PERFORMANCES 
Boxes f2 2s. and £1 1s. EVERY DAY. 
Other Seats. TWO ALTERNATE 


4S., 3S., 2S., 1S., and 6d. PROGRAMMES. 
Managing Director, OSWALD STOLL. 


16th Edition. Cloth, 1s.6d. Paper Cover, 1s. Of all Booksellers. 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 


(“Foops FoR THE Far.”) 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, &c. 

Part I.—Contents: Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, 
such as Weak Heart, Dropsy, Apoplexy, Gout, &c. Diet the only Safe and Pe: manent 
Cure of any age. Quack Medicines, Acids, Purgatives dangerous and useless. Evils 
of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. Food in its Relation to Work, Exercise, &c., &c. 

Parts II., III., 1V., V.—Dietetics of Obesity, Stimulants in Corpulency and Gout, 


[xercise, &c. 
Z _ OPINIONS OF .THE PRESS: 

The Morning Advertiser says: ‘‘ This little book should be carefully read, not only by 
those who are stout, but also by those in whom incipient corpulency has manifested 
itself.” 

St. Stephen's Review says:—‘‘ The only practical treatise we have seen on this 
subject, written by a man who has had many years’ experience." 

Liverpool Post says:—‘‘ A very sensible book ; shows how a healthy condition is to 
be maintained or regained.” 

Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


ARE OE, The Best 
Weekly 
S'P ELE EGE. 


Newspaper. 


DE teal sh 
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dele SPHERE FoR SATURDAY, JANUARY ath, 
WILL CONTAIN 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
TOKIO TO THE FRONT IN SIX DAYS. 


The New Japanese Railway Service specially illustrated 
by direct Photographs. 


UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS, 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR _ THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMF 
all copies before forwarding. 


- “Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and ehildhood fleet !’’—Loncretitow. 


THE NE WES? 


Ee ACE ee 


COM PETIT ELON. 


HOW TO WIN A 1580-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 150 Guineas, 


WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION, 


WHO 


IS” THE PREGHESTE. Gin 


IN THE BRITISH? EMRIRE?: 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From childhood to girlhood there is but 
a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the ages of 15 and ar. 
These figures may be taken roughly, and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
15 Or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A,, 


have kindly o%ered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—_A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 


SECOND.—A_ High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, value £20, 


THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders. 


pee- In order tc enter this Comfetition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week commencing December 7 and onwards. 
The coupon will be found on the last page. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stéeele. 


Why American Women Marry Englishmen.—Talking of the 
Lowther-Atherton engagement | asked a fair American the other day 
why her countrywomen were so keen to marry Englishmen, and her 
answer seemed to make things clear that before were obscure. 
American women, she assured me, like women everywhere, want to 
queen it if they can for the mortification of their sisters ; and if their 
own country will not—and it does not—give them the opportunity 
they must seek it elsewhere. In the States the only outlet for 
ambition is money-making, and there are so many people who can 
make money that the mere possession—even the display—of it 
becomes monotonous. It is not satisfying to be 
as other women are without the possibility of 
outshining them. 


Where the Ambitious Woman can Arrive.— 
In Britain, if you happen to be born into the 
right set and have a little more than the ordi- 
nary modicum of brains, there is no limit to 
ambition—short of the throne. A man may be 
a poor, plodding—or pushing—member of Parlia- 
ment to-day and to-morrow he may _ blossom 
into a viceroy of India, or Canada, or Australia, 
with a brand-new title anda court of his own in 
which his wife may shine like a star. Who can 
wonder that the Yankee suitor is unable to make 
head against such a handicap ? 


A Paradoxical People. — Should President 
Roosevelt undertake, as threatened, the task of 
international sheriff and levy execution on his 
friend President Castro the result in dollars is 
likely to be small, for the Venezuelans are as poor 
as they are proud ; in fact, they are the most paradoxical people in 
the world. They are avaricious, yet save nothing ; capable of hard 
work, yet incurably lazy ; jolly and laughter-loving, yet quick- 
tempered, vindictive, and cruel. They treat life as a joke, and make 
a jest of death. They attract you because they are so sunny, so 
childish, so irresponsible; but you cannot get on with them, they 
are so utterly impracticable. Then there is no upper class, no 
moneyed class. Everybody you meet is either a little farmer or a 
squatter or a mere labourer who seldom !abours, and all seem to 
live in an equal atmosphere of squalor. 


Against Early Rising.—This is the season when good house- 
wives have trouble with the servants who cannot get up. But I 


doubt if it ever occurs to them, as it 
did to Miss Dorothy Drew when she was 
not more than seven, that the Scrip- 
tures emphasise the vanity of early rising. 


One morning little 
Dorothy positively 
refused to get up, 
and her grand- 
father, Mr. Glad- 
stone, had to be 
called to overawe 
the rebel. ‘ Why 
don’t you get up, 
Dorothy?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ Because 
the Bible doesn’t 
approve of early 
rising, grandfather,” 
was the unexpected 
reply. “Really, 
Dorothy,” said the 
astonished _ states- 
man, “you must be 
mistaken.” “Oh 
no, I’m not,” she 
persisted ; “ here it 
is,’ and she turned 


A DOCTOR’S WIFE WHO 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS—1905 


Each New Year’s Day I make; 
Resolves I need not mention, 

But these I quickly break ; 
Farewell each good intention, 


But with this year I think 
V'll start a novel fashion, 
T’ll vow to swear and drink 

And pamper every passion, 


To live for self alone, 

My conscience, too, to smother, 
To fet no thought be''shown 

At all towards another, 


Then if as in the past 
My vows are all neglected, 
I may bring off at last 
The change so long expected. 


IS CHARGED WITH FORGERY 


Mrs. Chadwick is the wife of a doctor in Cleveland, Ohio, and she and her husband are both charged with forgery. 
The pair have led a luxurious life, and there are many points in common between this case and the Humbert scandal 
which so excited Paris not long since. The American newspapers are devoting many columns to the case 
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up the second verse of the 127th Psalm, ‘It is vain for you to rise 
up early.” The old parliamentarian had nothing more to say. 
The argument floored him. 


Christmas at the Vatican.—The Pope is far from well. By the 
advice of his medical attendants, to whom his health is a continual 
cause of uneasiness, he spent a very quiet Christmas, his only guests 
being his sisters and a few near relatives. Unreconciled to the 
dignity of bis position he remains the simple par’sh priest, averse to 
public functions and noisy demonstrations. At the conclusion of the 
solemn pontifical celebration at St. Peter’s last week, when borne 
aloft on his portable throne for his return to the Vatican, the large 
crowd assembled broke into enthusiastic cheers in his honour. The 
Pope looked very displeased, and with an impatient 
movement of his hand he called out, “ Stop that ; 
it is absolutely forbidden to applaud.” Once out- 
side the church he always draws the curtains of 
his sedan chair closely. 


A New Saint at Rome.—The ceremony now 
in preparation at the Vatican is the canonisation 
of the blessed Jean Baptist Vienney, more gene- 
rally known as ‘the Curé of Ars.” The curé, an 
almost illiterate peasant, won such a reputation for 
sanctity by the holiness of his life in the early half 
of the last century that thousands of pilgrims 
used to flock from all parts every year to the 
obscure French town only to see the man who was 
accounted a living saint. Many personal friends 
and relatives of the holy man have arrived in Rome 
and will be accommodated in a specially-constructed 
tribune in St. Peter’s during the ceremony. 


Two Immortals.—The banquet to be given 
next week in honour of the tercentenary of the 
publication of Dox Quixote will no doubt recall to many of 
those taking part in the interesting celebration that it was in 
the same year as that in which the great Spaniard brought 
out his masterpiece in Madrid that a greater Englishman gave to us 
his greatest work, or at least the most stupendous tragedy in our litera- 
ture, Avzg Lear. There was, indeed, much in common in the 
chequered career of the two immortals ; both suffered not a little 
from “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” and most 
singular of all the strange coincidence that on the same day— 
April 23, 1616—almost within the selfsame hour, the two great 
spirits passed away. 


A New Don Quixote Play.—In Paris the Don Quixote anni- 
versary is being marked by the production of a play dealing with 
the life and times of the famous knight. M. Richepin has been 
engaged on the work for two years, chiefly, he says, owing to the 
difficulty he finds in providing a genuine feminine interest to replace 
the shadowy Dul- 
cinea. Sir Henry 
Irving, who speaks 
asta snth ema oOen 
Quixote dinner, 
once tried his hand 
at a Don Quixote 
play, but I believe 
that he was not en- 
couraged by the 
experiment. The 
play, which was by 
Wills, was produced 
at the Lyceum 
Theatre on May 4, 
1895. Sir Henry, 
of course, made an 
ideal Knight of the 
Rueful Coun- 
tenance, and during 
the run of the play 
he received his 
knighthood. 
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Am Emperor Who has Not 


A Curious Bank Note.—Colonel 
Heistand, Assistant-Adjutant-General, 
U.S.A., has in his possession a Chinese 
bank note which is said to be worth 
£50,000. It is 15 in. long and very 
nearly 12 in. wide, and though grey and 
crumbling with age the ink is still 
legible and clear. It was found in the 
stomach of a Buddha idol which was 
thrown down and broken at the time of 
the fire at the Summer Palace in Pekin 
during the occupation of the city by the 
foreign troops. The note was printed 
in 1401, during the reign of Hung Wu, 
the first Emperor of the Ming Dynasty. 
He appears to have been a_ strenuous 
monarch and made some stringent 
laws against forgers and such like. 
Indeed, the banking laws in the Flowery 
Land are still somewhat severe ; when 
a bank fails the manager and all the 
clerks have their heads cut off and 
thrown among the books of the firm, 
which are then set on fire. As a result 
of this penalty no bank has been known 
to fail in China for 700 years. 


The Kaiser’s Wardrobe. — Even 
Lord Anglesey might well envy the 
Kaiser in the matter of costumes. His 
Majesty possesses over 150 full and 
complete military and naval uniforms 
with all their appendages of swords, 
straps, belts, sashes, caps, hats, helmets, 


Langfies 


MASTER STANHOPE JOEL, AGED 2 YEARS 


and shakos—more than any other potentate in the world. Russian, 
Austrian, Hungarian, British, Italian, and other foreign uniforms 


GORDON REVELEY (as |’'Entente Cordiale) 


are, of course, in his 
wardrobe, but it is 
his own country 
that contributes the 
greatest number. 
As chief of every 


Mercy 


Dressed as Cupid. He is the son of Mr. S. B. Joel, and was 
present at the Children’s Fancy-dress Ball for the League of 
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Lost his Clothes. 


regiment in his army he has its uniform, 


not only of parade but the ordinary and 
interim uniforms as well with sword, 
sword-knot, andall complete. Then he 
is the colonel of each of his guard 
regiments, and in this corps there are 
eighteen uniforms. 


Where Kaiser Wilhelm Keeps his 
Clothes.— A large suite of rooms is set 
aside in Potsdam and Berlin in which 
these various costumes hang in huge 
cupboards. ‘They are under the charge 
of the Kaiser’s head valet, who has a 
staff of assistants perpetually engaged 
in keeping them clean and making 
repairs and alterations. When he has 
a new uniform the Kaiser never sees the 
tailor. He is photographed in it, and 
when alterations are necessary the tailor 
sees at once what is required. These 
photographs are destroyed when they 
have answered their purpose. 


Where the Yankee Scores.—London 
seems to be more and more the place 
of pilgrimage for the wealthy American 
who wants to see “ Yurrup” ; and I am 
not surprised. Hecan havea good time 
here without the trouble of trying to 
express himself in a foreign language, 
and in other respects he is even more 
at home than the born Cockney. Your 
Yankee with a passable address, how- 
ever, may go anywhere, live anywhere, 


and dress anyhow without affecting in the slightest degree his social 
standing. An Englishman who said or did the things that some 


Americans say and 
do with impunity 
would be — frozen 
out of society in a 
fortnight—unless he 
was very wealthy. 


YVONNE BARNARD (as the Fairy Queen) 
THREE PRETTY COSTUMES AT THE LONDON MANSION HOUSE CHILDREN’S FANCY-DRESS BALL 
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FREDA WILLIAMS (as a Basket of Flowers) 
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See Venice Soom or You May Never See It! 


Is Venice Doomed P—Talleyrand 
pitied those who had not lived before 
1789 that they did not know how joyous 
life could be. We may well pity those 
who come after us if the latest tidings 
from the Adriatic be true. Venice the 
beautiful is sinking slowly but surely ; 
so says Professor Hermann Berderow, 
who is generally regarded as one of 
the greatest living authorities on the 
geology of northern Italy. Nothing 
can save it from its coming fate. 
Having made a prolonged and careful 
examination of the ground he has come 
to the conclusion that the decay which 
has set in and which plainly revealed 
itself by the collapse of St. Mark’s 
campanile and the fresh cracks in the 
basilica itself will go on and increase in 
volume, one building after another 
going, perhaps whole rows of buildings 
at once, 


The Queen of the Adriatic about to 
Disappear.—The foundations on which 
Venice is buiit are not really founda- 
tions at all; they are what Berderow 
calls “water pillows,” layers of earth 
and mud and seaweed which have been 
formed in hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of years. These layers are often from 
30 to 100 ft. thick, but under them is 
deep water, The inevitable tendency 
of these “water pillows” is to sink. 
The builders of Venice drove their 
piles deep into these layers, and on the 
piles they built their palaces and 
churches, but they knew nothing of the 
depths below. Happily years may 
pass before the cataclysm begins. 


Ps 


Wee word? of Ager the Son of Jakoh, evar the pro. 
pheog:the man gpeke Gate tthiel, ers? Ueto Sth iat 
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hound the waters ie & Lerman? #hs both estaba 
e& of the enis of the BUTS? REIS Hs Ree, aed 
what is his cone name, 2 Vrouw cane tS? Brary | 


wora of God ts pure, ha id a revit wie HAM thee | 


PoLeheir tc i hin. Bad thew nov unee lS woras | 


lest he raprove thee, aad Thor be f2Und & Har. ‘teo | 
lehings have X required of thin dear wo thom age 
before f dic: Rescue gar from wa vente Md Hee: | 


$l) civa ma water pavetie nar riches: Cent se with | 


This is an example of a sampler of very plain character. 
work of Emily Bronté, the\author of Wuthering Heights, and is in the 
possession of the Editor, who offers a guinea for the use or the prettiest 


old sampler sent in. All samplers wiil be returned if accompanied by 
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A SAMPLER OF 1829 


stamped and addressed envelopes 
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It was the 


A Disputed Legacy.—The Council 
of State in Paris has been called upon 
to decide the claim of Count Léon, a 
grandson of the first Napoleon, to an 
annual pension of £500 which was 
granted him by the third Emperor. 
The father of the present count was 
well known in Paris not alone on ac- 
count of the romance connected with 
his birth but also because of the severai 
lawsuits he brought against his mother, 
Eleanore dela Plaigne. This lady was 
employed as reader to Napoleon’s sister, 
Queen Caroline of Naples, and it was 
in that capacity that she first met and 
captivated the great Emperor, who 
provided for her and her son. The 
latter was adopted by Queen Caroline 
and was left considerable property. The 
present count lives in a modest apart- 
ment with his young wife and makes a 
living as a commercial traveller. 


Where Bridge Helps Charity.— 
The Russians are the greatest card- 
players in the world. Last year they 
spent over 2,000,000 roubles (£200,000) 
on cards. Card-making is a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and the proceeds of 


~the sales are going to support the Red 


Cross Society. The profit last year 
was 1,700,000 roubles, as the cost of 
the manufacture was only 300,000, 
The cards used by the imperial family 
—the Czar is a capital whist-player— 
are made of the finest linen rags 
with a water-mark of the imperial 
eagle and crown. The Czar and court 
used 1,200 packs last year, which cost 
11,000 roubles. 


AFTER THE SHOOT—COUNTING THE BAG 
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The Boy Who Would Grow Up. 


The Boy Painter.—Pierre Amedée, Viscount de Soissons du 
Mont Notre Dame, who recently challenged public criticism of his 
work at the Doré Gallery, is only sixteen years old, was born in 
Montreal of French and Polish parents, and is proud of being born 
a British subject. Though entirely self-taught he has already had 
pictures hung in Paris and Vienna, where they were highly 
spoken of by the critics. London, however, has practically 
always been his home as well as his chief source of inspiration, 
for no fewer than fifty of the fifty-seven pictures on view—all 
painted during 1903-4—represented places in and around 
London, our much-abused atmosphere presenting ever-varied 
delights to his “impressionistic”? eye. He paints only 
in the open, and admires Turner and Wilson beyond all 
painters. The young viscount is also a brilliant linguist 
and prolific writer, several articles from his pen having 
appeared in our popular periodicals. ‘I am _ horribly 
ambitious ; 1 am devoured by ambition,” he says enthu- 
siastically. He scorns all artistic personal affectations 
as our portrait sufficiently proves. 

Pimlico Improvements. —The pulling down of Ebury 
Street, which is now in progress, and the building of 
modern mansions on the s te means another development 
of the ground rents which are the basis of the Duke of 
Westminster’s enormous fortune. Ebury Street is older 
than Belgrave and Eaton squares, It was built 
when they were open fields, a favourite resort of 
footpads and sportsmen. It was off the Pimlico 
high road to Chelsea and formed part of the 
earliest development of Pimlico, It was separated 
from Knightsbridge and Westminster, by fields 
and from London by the parks and_ palace 
gardens—altogether rather a lonely suburban 
place midway between London and the suburb 


THE WONDERFUL BOY PAINTER 


reached the lowest ebb of fashion and comfort. Since then it 
has risen again. The discovery of the old Roman bath helped, 
and the improvement of the modern bath accommodation did 
more. Most was effected by the raising of the standard of the 
Bath hotels and especially the building of new ones. The baths 
once more became a fashionable cure, and the visitors’ list 
shows a steady increase of fashionable names. Several 
members of the nobility, moreover, have taken up their 
residence at Bath, and the circus has ceased to be the “pill- 
box.” More might be done in the way of providing amuse- 
ments, but there are golf links on Claverton Down 
near the Sham Castle and the drives around are 
very beautiful. Some day, perhaps, the river will! 
be purified. 


The Paris Embassy.—The Paris Embassy was 
originally the residence of the Princess Borghese, 
and was known as the Borghese Palace. In her 
day it was a great centre of hospitality, for which 
its enormous size rendered it very suitable. Lord 
\ Lyons and Lord Lytton as ambassadors enter- 
WD tained largely, and Lord and Lady Dufferin used 
| to give extensive theatrical parties. It is hoped 
that Paris will agree with Lady Feodorovna 
Bertie’s health better than Rome did, and that she 
will be able to entertain Paris society. The 
embassy is situated in the Rue de Faubourg St. 
Honoré quite near the Elysée Palace and the 
English church and not far from the Opera, the 
Tuileries, the Madeleine, the Avenue de Champs 
Elysées, the Club de Rue Royale, and the new 
English Travellers’ Club. The gardens are exten- 
sive and run back to the Rue Gabriel. It was in 
these gardens, standing on the steps of the terrace, 


of Chelsea, and its loneliness was increased by Pierre Amedée, aged sixteen, who has exhibited that Sir Edmund Monson addressed the working- 
the badness of the soft and ill-kept road. Ebury im Paris and Vienna and has now a collection men’s excursion last summer, while the enormous 


Street of the future will be a glorious vision of 
red brick and white stone. 


The Best Umpire—On the principle that the best advocate 
makes the worst judge, it may be inferred that the best writcr makes 
the worst editor, and that the ideal conductor of a periodical should 
be a man who never wrote a line. But | was not aware that the 
analogy went as far as football till a professional informed me the 
other day that a first-class player makes a most unsatis- 
factory umpire. The dictum reminds me of the story that 
is told of Lord Kinnaird, who was said to be the best 
Association player of his day. Not long ago he was 
asked to umpire for a couple of school teams, and with his 
usual good nature consented. But as he was on his way 
to his post he was overheard to remark to a friend, “I 
say, ——, what 
are the rules?” 
“Well,? was the 
reply, ‘I should 
think you would 
know more about 
those than I do.” 
SOh i sia dsthe 
president of the 
Football Asso- 
ciation, ‘fof course 
I know all about 
kicking and_ that 
kind of thing, but 
as for the rules— 
well, I suppose ’m 
safe enough so long 
as I’m sound upon 
off-side.” 


The Re- 
vival of 
Bath. — 
Some 
twelve or 
fourteen 
years ago 


Bath had Charles Watts of Woodchurch, Ashford, Kent, who is fourteen years of age, stands 6,ft. high, and turns the scale at 23 st. 


of pictures on view at the Doré Gallery in 
Bond Street, London 


THE FAT BOY OF KENT 


reception-rooms were the scene of King Edward’s 
dinner party to President Loubet in 1903. 


Lady Ellesmere.—After several operations Lady Ellesmere is 
able to walk again, and is now back in London. She has not, 
however, quite got over the shock of her son’s death, and it was with 
some difficulty she was persuaded to leave Worsley. I believe the 
injury to her ankle was caused by a fall, but for some time she took 
no notice of the slight discomfort which followed. Then 
several specialists were consulted, and eventually the injury 
was examined under the Réntgen rays. In the subsequent 
operations part of the bone has been removed and replaced 
by a silver plate. 


A Sausage Ex- 
hibition.— We are 
going to have some- 
thing quite new in 
exhibitions. It is 
to be an exhibition 
of sausages and will 
take place next 
March in Berne. 
Over 1,800 kinds of 
sausage will be ex- 
hibited, the Father- 
land contributing 
1,600 different sorts. 
Visitors are to have 
the privilege of see- 
ing these delicacies 
manufactured and 
learning once for all 
of what they are 
composed, In Paris 
alone it is said 
30,000 horses are 
annually turned into 
sausages. _ Horse- 
flesh undisguised is 
now a_ recognised 
article of food in the 
French capital, 


——— 


—-. 
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DRAWN BY CECIL ALDIN 
FAMILIAR GROUND 


Country Curate: Can you tell me where | get down for Bow Street? 
Hoarse Voice from Behind: Yus, guvner. What d’yer want-—the perlice station? 
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Pretty Woman who Personifies France. 


A Taciturn Irishman.—Mr. James Sheil, the retiring Westminster 
But then 


he comes from the “ black north” where the folk have nothing to 


magistrate, is the only taciturn Irishman | have ever met. 


say save “done” and “done” when they drive a bargain. 


Bench he has always been the terror of the “trolls” as he used to 
When they 
knew he was in court they made up their quarrels and hastened 


call the fighting females of Lambeth and Westminster. 


away. Mr. Sheil had a short way with frivolous appli- 
cants. If they allowed a day to pass before complaining 
they were met with the facer, “If ye were as much hurt 
as ye say, why didn’t ye come yesterday? Go away 
with ye.” If they applied at once with the fresh blood 
upon their faces the tables were turned. The judicial 
advice was, “ Ah, ye’re hot and angry now, go away and 
come to-morrow when ye’re cool!” Needless to say the 
injured one went away and seldom returned. 


A Lover of Animals.—Mr. Sheil was always severe 
upon “ the ladies,” but real punishment was 
reserved for the wretch who was guilty of 
cruelty to animals. He received no quarter. 
Indeed, there is a story told of an instance 
in which a smartly-attired man about town, 
alleged to bear a personal resem- 
blance to Mr. Sheil, was seen to 
take off his coat and administet 
primitive justice in the public 
street to a too-zealous driver 
caught in the act. 


y 


“The Queen was in the 
Kitchen.”—Last year when the 
King and (Queen 
were at Chatsworth 
they thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves, and 
amongst other excur- 
sions ran over with a 
party to Hardwick 
House on motors— 
one of which, by} the 
way, ran into a ditch 
and had to be pulled 
out by the natives. 
At Hardwick — the 
Queen paid a surprise 
visit to the kitchen 
and found the charwoman working 
away for bare life.*4 The latter took 
no notice of the intruder till the 
housekeeper called out “ Hi! Here! 
This is the Queen!” The woman 
was aghast at such condescension, 
and when she was introduced by 
request nearly collapsed, to the vast 
amusement of her Majesty. There 
is an old pony at Chatsworth, by the way, which has 
always a grateful recollection of Queen Alexandra. He 
usually carries the King about for the shooting and he 
never fails to come up to the Queen for some bread 
directly he catches sight of her. 


The Gardening Cure.—One of the gardening papers 
recommends those of us who are invalids to try the 
garden cure, The prescription is beautifully simple. 
“All we have to do,” it says, “isto open our doors and 
live in our gardens.” All things, I know, are possible to 
an enthusiast, butit would require a vast amount of 
enthusiasm to induce the ordinary club-loving man to 
live in his garden during the weather of 
the last few weeks. Nothing is more 
dreary or more provocative of rheumatism 
and the kindred discomforts of existence 
than the after-Christmas garden, when the 
débris of the autumn has been cleared 
away and the ground is dank and sodden 
till it exhales a fog of its own to augment 
the “ London particular,” 


“LA BELLE FRANCE,” 


On the meets. 
with 


fresh 


by Ellis and Walery 
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from 
strictions, 


The 
the 


Holiday Hunting.-—Just at this season there is some grumbling 
in hunting circles at the number of unruly boys mounted on equally 
unruly ponies who make themselves such a nuisance at some of the 


rider, overflowing 
Christmas spirit and 
school and its  re- 
hardly knows how to 
let off the superfluous 
steam. His mount is 
equally oblivious of 
the niceties of hunt- 
ing etiquette. Poor 
thing, it has probably 
never been in the 
field since the pre- 


vious - hunting holidays. 
Girls somehow behave them- 
selves in more civilised 


fashion in the hunting field, 
and some even of the younger 
ones are quite expert riders 
to hounds. Nobody, for ex- 
ample, who has been out 
with the Sussex could fail to 
have admired the way in 
which Mrs. Louis Breitmeyer’s 


little daughter, Winifred, used to follow the hunt 
before she was eleven years old. 
capitally mounted and coached, for Mr. Breitmeyer 
has done well in diamonds and keeps good cattle at 
Cuckfield Park. 


Of course she was 


Scots and Crime.—Bonnie Scotland has a crow 


wrong. 


THE PEACEMAKER 


As represented by Miss Josephine Casaboni in the pretty ballet, 
The ‘‘ Entente Cordiale,"’ at the Alhambra. 


This picture was taken 


to pluck with the official statistician, who in his airy 
way points out that although the populations are 
about equal the imprisonments in Scotland are nearly 
double those inflicted in Ireland. 
the inference that Scotia must be proportionately 
wicked and another that Paddy must be emphatically 
the good boy of Dame Britannia’s school. 


One paper draws 


Both are 


The official statement is but another example 


of the facility with which figures can 
lie while telling the literal truth. 


The Irish Method.—Paddy does 
not “do” imprisonment in the first 
place because his neighbours never 
appeal to the law if they can avenge 
themselves without it; and, in the 
next place, because the law in 
Ireland is phenomenally lenient and 
fines a culprit 2s. 6d. where in 
Scotland it would give him six 
months, The earliest recollection of 
an Irish friend of mine is a harvest- 
field scene in which the principal 
figure was a farmer thrashing a thief 


for “milking” his cornstacks in- 
stead of locking 
him up British 
fashion. The thief 


and his friends re- 
turned the thrash- 
ing with interest 
later on, and the 
farmer and __his 
friends in due 
course paid back 
the’ debt. When 
I last heard of that 
feud the pendulum 
was still swinging,. 
but neither party has ever troubled 
the courts for redress. 


The Siege of Port Arthur.—There 
was a fine collection of pictures and dia- 
grams in connection with the siege of 
Port Arthur in the SAhere last Saturday. 
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The Case for the Well-dressed Woman. 


he usual “ trenchant and fearless ” exposure of the smart set had 
appeared. It was in a daily paper this time. The accusa- 

tions made were the dear old accusations with which we are all 
familiar. The evils of bridge, cocaine, and the restaurant habit 
were fully illustrated. But the little sweep who wrote the article was 


human life ?” 


of human life come in ?” 


TEE AAT Eke 


By Barry Pain. 


extravagance in dress. Tell me now, what is more valuable than a 
“Two human lives. No; I give it up. How does the question 


“ Because time after time dress has stood between a woman and 


particularly impressive on the subject of women. He dealt with the suicide. But for the West-end shops there would be a terrible mor- 


folly of their fashions and with their extravagance in dress. Thinking 


this as good a way to 
make oneself unpleasant 
as any other I cut out the 
dress section and showed 
it to a woman whom I had 
some hopes it would annoy. 

But she was not an- 
noyed at all. She was 
very patient and resigned. 
“It’s rather silly, isn’t 
it ?” she said, ‘“ especially 
when you come to think 
of all that dress has done 
for us.” 

1 reflected. ‘‘ Let me 
see now,” I said, “ dress, 
if taken in sufficient 
quantities, keeps us warm 
and decent. Occasionally 
a woman’s dress looks 
nice. That’s about all, 
isn’t it?” 

“All? You haven’t 
begun to speak. Dress 
is the medicine of the 
soul.” 

“That ought to be 
more widely known.” 

“You always think 
that everything you do 
not know is not known. 
Every woman who dresses 
and thinks about it knows 
that it is the medicine of 
the soul and uses it accord- 
ingly.” 

“Would you describe 
its action?” 

“Certainly. It takes 
the place of stimulants. 
Where a man takes a 
whisky and soda it is 
enough for a woman to 
buy a new hat.” 

“Yes; where a man 
spends a shilling a woman 
spends six guineas.” 

“That’s quite untrue ; 
and, besides, -you can get 
very good hats for four. 
It would be true to say 
that where a man seeks a 
rather coarse and un- 
pleasant form of conso- 
lation a woman chooses 
something that is prettier, 
more refined, more spiri- 
tual.” 

“ Well, when you come 
to think about it the 
whisky and soda is also 
spiritual.” 


“ You'll be sorry you said that afterwards. When a woman’s had 
a great disappointment or has lost a great deal of money or is not 
feeling at all pleased with herself, she can recover her equanimity 
and her temper and her pleasure in herself simply by buying a few 
clothes. The other day a pig of a dressmaker was county-courting 
a woman, and I read much the same sort of nonsense which you’ve 
just shown me on the subject of the wickedness of women’s 
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SENTENTIOUS REMARKS 


‘Well, I’m off,” remarked the steeplechaser 
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tality among women. Any number of them would kill themselves 


to-day but for the fact that 
they have got a new dress 
and must needs go and 
wear it. And it is not 
merely a question of vanity. 
A very dear friend of mine 
suffered a terrible bereave- 
ment, and she confessed to 
me long afterwards that 
almost the only consolation 
she had at that time was 
a black dress which was 
all wrong in the back. 
She could not help think- 
ing it was all wrong in 
the back and that took 
her mind off. Certainly 
I wouldn’t have that 
practice of wearing 
mourning neglected. It 
is a great thing that at 
such times women simply 
have to think about 
clothes whether they like 
itor not. I will tell you 
another thing which has 
escaped you. Women 
have much more power in 
moulding their characters 
than men can ever have, 
The dress of men is com- 
monplace and the male 
temperament is also com- 
monplace. A woman 
really is the part which 
she dresses. No woman, 
for instance, is the same 
in the morning that she 
is in the evening. I have 
made experiments on my- 
self. I can feel like a 
governess, and a remark- 
ably unsuccessful gover- 
ness, or I can feel like a 
murderess, or I can feel 
like a poetess, or I can 
feel like the Queen of 
Sheba. It all depends on 
what clothes I have on.” 

ST see;? I said *So 
dress is a substitute for 
alcohol, sermons, suicide, 
and education, and when 
a poor devil of a man 
grumbles at his wife’s 
extravagance he is really 
starving her soul.” 

“That is exactly what 
it comes to.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ these 
are interesting statements. 
You tell me that dress 


has these mysterious powers, but you don’t explain how it comes to 
have them.” She tore up the newspaper cutting which.I had given 
her into very small pieces and snowed them gently on to the fire. 

“People,” she said, ‘“‘who cut rude and stupid things out of 
newspapers and carry them round in their pocket books don’t deserve 
any explanation. Besides,” she added, ‘I can’t explain. 1 only 
know it’s the truth. That’s all one wants.” 


HE PATE ET. 


UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best ‘short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 
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The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 


i} I “am 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only mie 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


Mixed 

The occasion was a meeting of the parish council in a little 
Cornish town, and after a very stormy debate the chairman rose to 
sum up. This is how he did it: “What! You keep us here till 
ten o’clock at night and then you cast the town drains in our teeth. 
You keep us here ploughing the sands and then when all decent 
folk are asleep you dig up that everlasting red herring and expect 
us to swallow it. You rake up a discussion that was carried xo 
com. at the last meeting and then you go into the public drains 
causing unnecessary friction. It won’t do, mark you. It’s too 
barefaced to hold water.”—A/7. /. W. Saunderson of the O.P. Club, 
Covent Garden, will receive a guinea this week. 

Too Affectionate 

An Irish priest had laboured hard with one of his flock to induce 
him to give up whisky. “I tell you, Michael,” said the priest, 
“whisky is your worst enemy, and you should keep as far away 
from it as you can.” “The enemy is it, father ?”” responded Michael, 
“Cand it was your riverence’s self that was telling us in the pulpit 
last Sunday to love our enemies.” “So I was, Michael,” rejoined the 
priest, “‘ but I didn’t tell you to swallow them.”—JA/iss K. L. Easton, 
Ryde House, Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 

Misplaced 

MASTER (¢o new groom): Can you give the pony a dose 
to-morrow, Pat ? 

Pat: Is it me, yer honour ? 
powther to-morrow. 

Next day the master sees Pat looking very miserable, huddled 
up by the harness-room fire. 

MASTER: Hulloa, Pat, aren’t you well ? 

PAT: 1 am not. 

MASTER: Did you give 
the pony his dose ? 

Pat: | did not. 

MASTER : Why not ? You 
said you knew all about it. 

Pat : I did, but that pony 
is a devil for thricks. I first 
mixed it in his hay, and he 
wouldn’t touch it. Then I 
rowled it up into a pill, an’ | 
found a bit av gas pipe; then Ba. ee 
I backed him up into the \ ROR “aaa 

: REPAIRS 

manger an’ I put the end of y h ro | 
the pipe in his mouth and fe \¥ H\ i! 
was just going to blow the ‘ 
pill down his throat when he 
breathed first, an’ I’ve got it 
inside me now. 


Av course I can; I'll give him a 


Test * 


pence Sc | 


The Recruiting Sergeant 

SERGEANT (drilling an 
awkward squad): Presint 
arrums (@ fause). Hivvins ! 
what a presint. Jist slip out 


here now and look at 
yerselves. — Mrs. William 
Greet, the Ferry House, 


Shilling ford, Walling ford, 
Berks. 
Not in the Same Line 
Dumas the elder was a 
bright man, but he often met 


his match, He was proud of 
the large sums paid him for 


his writings. One evening 
the conversation turned on 
the remuneration of men of 
letters. “J,” said Dumas 
“am certainly the best paid. 
I receive thirty sous a line.” 


“‘Indeed, monsieur,” said a Ragged Raggles: 'Ere’s luck ! 


This is just wot I’ve bin arier; wonder if I’ll suit 'em 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31. 


bystander, ‘‘I have never worked for less than £5,000 aline. What 
do you think of that?”  Youare joking.” “ Not at all.” “What 
are you, then?” ‘ Constructor of railways.” —J/7. C. Wilson, Park 
Road, Wellingborough. 


Ambiguous 

A young lady was just leaving a music shop when she recollected 
the name of another song she wanted. Turning to the astonished 
shopman she said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Jones, will you give me‘ A fond kiss 
afore we sever’?”—The Hon. Frances Lyttelton, Hagley Hall, 
Stourbridge. 

The Verger's Intimation 

During the morning service in a country church in the north of 
England an amusing interruption once occurred. After the second 
lesson the old minister stood up and began, “I publish the 
banns of marriage,” but came to a sudden stop, for the book was 
nowhere to be found. ‘“ Between the cushion and the seat, sir,” called 
out the verger from the bottom of the church.—d/iss Bellerby, 
Ravensworth, Lower Northdown Road, Margate. 


Much Cry, Little Wool 

Her eyes were wild, her hair was in disorder, her face was 
flushed, her hands were clenched ; she was a deeply-injured and 
desperate woman. “Oh, cruel one!” she cried in anguished toncs, 
“J have borne with you too long; you have injured me, you have 
tortured me, and yet I could not bear to give you up. When first 
we met, how your ease and polish attracted me ; when you became 
my own, how my friends envied me. You are opposed to my 
advancing myself; you have ruined my standing in society. If we 
had never met I might have walked in peace. So now, begone;. we 
part for ever.” There was a moment’s convulsive breathing, a 
gritting of teeth, and a sharp-drawn sigh. It was all over. | By 
a supreme effort she pulled off her new shoe.—J/. S. C. Salier, 
Pennsylvania, Manor Road, 
Alder shot, 


” Little Deeds of Kindness " 


An old lady surrounded 
by parcels hailed a passing 
cab in Liverpool the other 
day. The cabby obligingly 
put her luggage on the top of 
the cab; the old dame, how- 
ever, refused to surrender one 
of her parcels. ‘Give me 
that parcel, mum, and I’ll put 
it beside the rest o’ yer 
luggage,” said the. cabman. 
“No, no!” said the old lady, 
“you should be ashamed 
of yourself. That poor horse 
has plenty to carry without 
it; [ll just take it inside the 
cab with me and carry it on 
my lap.”—-Atiss Edith H. 
Hannay, Cove Castle, Cove, 
Dumbartonshire, N.B. 


Truth Will Out 


Hostess at afternoon 
party to guest just arrived : 
“ How do you do, Mr. Jones ? 
I am delighted to see you, 
but where is your brother ?” 
“We were too busy to be 
able 


both to get away, 
Mrs. Smith, so we tossed 
up who should go.” “Oh I 
see. What a good idea! 


And so you won?” (Absent- 
mindedly) ‘Oh no ; I lost.”— 
Mrs. John King, laschoe, 
Bow, North Devon. 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 


Leader of Concert Party (concluding opening speech): And disappointing as it is to find the audience this evening so small, 
consisting as it does of one person only, we have nevertheless determined to go through the entire programme 
The Audience: Orl right, guv’nor, only ’urry up—I’m the caretaker 
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titch, stitch. How busily the bright needle 
darted in and out of the pretty silk, 
catching some stray sunbeams on its gleaming point—sunbeams that 
flickered first on the gilded picture frames, then on the carpet’s 
wonderful blue roses, lastly on the curly head of the little seamstress 
who sat sewing near the window. The casements were thrown wide 
open, and in with the sunshine came whiffs of freshly-mown lawns, 
sweet peas, and syringa from the old-fashioned garden outside. 
The summer’s beauty made the industrious worker sing lightly 
to herself though, heaven knows, there was not much cause for song 
in little Cissy Blackwood’s life unless it were that she was the belle 


of Molesley and had the brightest brown eyes and the sunniest curls ° 


you could wish for. And it was not only the village boys who dis- 
covered how charming and refined Cissy was and how melodious the 
clear voice that was now daring to carol within the gloomy walls of 
Holland Court. 

Mr. Anstey Cheshurst, second son of the widowed Lady Holland, 
found quite a number of excuses which carried him into his mother’s 
boudoir, where the clever fingers made up elaborate toilettes for his 
womenfolk. Ah ! those dresses, those hours of patient labour. Many 
a month had Cissy waited, and many a month more was she likely 
to wait, for the money which was owing to her, 

Such a large sum that it was sufficiently alarming to cause another 
line beneath Lady Holland’s eyes as she planned and plotted each 
wakeful night on the difficult problem, viz., how to keep up “ appear- 
ances,” rank, Holland Court, and a town residence on next to 
nothing a year. True, her eldest daughter was disposed of to a 
penniless young baronet—oh dear ! that trousseau, how the money 
did mount up—but there were still three damsels for sale. So far 
their education, smart dresses, and lack of wearying accomplishments 
had failed to have the des‘red effect, and no one seemed disposed 
to pay Lady Holland as a chaperon seeing what a difficulty she 
had in settling her own daughtcrs. 

Still, rich Miss Ingots, her present guest, seemed undoubtedly 
impressed with her unmarried son, with his handsome bearing and 
ready tongue. His sole income, a legacy, was only small compared 
with the figures of the lady’s fortune, his ‘ wild oats” were well 
known in Molesley, but beauty covers a multitude of sins, so 
Miss Ingots approved of him, faults and all. 

So far, so good. But Anstey, well aware of his mother’s 
intentions, took a wicked delight in alternately petting and teasing 
the heiress, delaying all efforts to secure this golden treasure with 
the most irritating coolness. He knew quite well how to charm 
Miss Ingots, and he knew equally well how to fascinate pretty 
Cissy Blackwood until that simple maiden imagined him to be the 
perfect ideal of manly attraction. And Anstey enjoyed himself 
thoroughly, increased the number of stolen interviews, and looked 
down admiringly at the lovely face that brightened at his coming. 
He had always preferred wild roses to gardenias. 

“You must not come and talk to me any more, Mr. Anstey ; it 
would vex her ladyship terribly if she found it out. Please keep 
away,” said Cissy. But her voice lacked emphasis, and Anstey did 
not keep away. Though tolerably in awe of his lady mother he 
thoroughly enjoyed stealing a march on her and the sedate Miss 
Ingots, who, poor thing, could not purchase Cissy’s youth and 
sweetness—in spite of the tempting advertisements—with all her 
wealth. 

The first steps were soon taken, others followed quite naturally. 
Anstey found out where the young seamstress lived and was to be 
found at the gate a great deal too often, so Cissy said, but as she 
smiled irresistibly up at him while saying so the culprit was not 
deterred from coming again at the first opportunity. 

Anstey was honourable enough to feel both worried and 
indignant on learning the extent of his mother’s debt when Cissy 
confided to him how very much she would like the money. 

“T shall feel quite rich then,” said Cissy joyfully, “for I have 
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LADY HOLLAND’S DEBT 
By Sybil C. Michell. 
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quite a lot of money in the bank. You see I have nobody to spend 
in on, for I haven’t a relation in all the world.” 

“Lucky little woman,” sighed Anstey. 

“Ah, | don’t know about that. You like to belong to someone 
and feel they care about you.” 

“ You know I care.” 

The remainder of that conversation was incoherent. 

“Your account shall be settled in a week or two,” my lady 
promised with the a'r of one who confers an unspeakable benefit. 
““T have overlooked it for quite a long time, but there have been so 
many things to see to.” 

What kindness! what condescension! Cissy was surely to be 
envied as she folded the costly brocade round my lady’s gaunt 
figure, murmuring inaudible thanks with her mouth full of pins. 
And yet the weeks passed by and no money appeared. Cissy began 
to feel more and more anxious. She grew restless under my lady’s 
calm patronage. 

Perhaps it was the memory of a certain face, the echo of 
whispered words, that caused the patient worker to wait still longer, 
planning fresh attire with unfailing cleverness and success. Even 
Miss Ingots in her Parisian creations looked over-dressed and 
vulgar beside the perfect taste and cut of Lady Holland’s gowns. So 
thought my lady herself as she glided down the passage to her 
boudoir—still, for want of space, a temporary workroom—and_ her 
noiseless footsteps enabled her to witness a very interesting scene 
within. 

The half-opened door revealed Cissy sitting idly at the table, a 
mass of silk and chiffon lying untouched in her lap as she listened 
eagerly to her companion’s talk. On the table, perilously near her 
ladyship’s new bodice, sat Mr. Anstey Cheshurst, leaning forward to 
admire more fully the brown eyes that watched him with such 
unfeigned admiration. I cannot actually declare that my lady’s hair 
stood on end, perhaps had it cost less it might have done so, but 
at any rate her eyes flashed with indignant anger and her bony 
fingers could have torn Cissy in pieces with the greatest pleasure. It 
would never, never do for Anstey to flirt, however harmlessly, with 
this ignominious little worker. (Lady Holland, a chemist’s daughter, 
had gone to the same school as Cissy’s mother, the daughter of a 
farmer.) Goodness only could conjecture what Miss Ingots might 
do if she ever suspected such a thing. Anstey must be made to see 
that amusement with the dowgeotse was too dangerous in their 
present position—of course she did not consider for a moment Cissy’s 
feelings in the matter. People of that class, my lady said, were 
mercifully born without feelings. Ceriainly she ought to have known. 
Anger quickened her usually deliberate movements, but she was yet 
too slow to prevent a scene that positively paralysed her. Anstey, 
jumping lightly down from his undignified seat, said a few loving 
words to Cissy and kissed her dimpled chin with ardour. His mother 
shivered from head to foot and glared at the unconscious pair with 
helpless fury. 

Her scapegrace son then quitted the room as his mother swept 
in by the second door nearly speechless with wrath. It was a pity 
Anstey did not look round before he closed the door; he little 
guessed the tableau he left behind him, and yet, Lady Holland, what 
did you ever do that gave you the right to look down at that shrinking 
little maiden with such scorn and bitter contempt? I own she is a 
foolish little creature, for she pays her small bills regularly, helps 
those who cannot repay her, and never wins money by gambling 
with those who cannot afford to lose. It certainly could not have 
been with any feeling of conscious merit that Lady Holland frowned 
at the startled face, which seemed to say, ‘‘I couldn’t help it, really 
I couldn’t. Please forgive me.” 

“‘] witnessed your disgraceful conduct with my son, Miss Black- 
wood. You will have the goodness to collect your things instantly 
and leave the house. Your services are no longer required.” 

The tone brought a vivid colour into Cissy’s cheeks, and a 
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curious, rather teasing 
twinkle danced in the 
brown eyes as she said 
demurely, “ I was going 
to tell your ladyship that 
I could not come any 
more after to-day. [ 
only came because your 
ladyship wanted _ this 
dress for your grand- 
child’s christening.” 

“T would rather go 
in rags than keep youa 
minute longer in this 
house.” 

“ Certainly, your 
ladyship; and my ac- 
count ?” 

It was no use re- 
viewing empty purses, 
the money was _ not 
forthcoming, so Lady 
Holland took refuge in 
righteous indignation. 

“Your account in- 
deed! After the scan- 
dalous scene that has 
just taken place I wonder 
you have the effrontery 
to ask me. You may 
consider yourself ex- 
tremely lucky, Miss 
Blackwood, if I do not 
warn everybody of your 
most disgraceful con- 
duct.” 

“And the equally 
unpardonable behaviour 
of your son,” retorted 
Cissy, facing the angry 
woman quite calmly. 
“ But you are right 
about the money, Lady. 
Holland, it has been 
paid.” 


So 
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What did the girl 
mean? Was she mad ? 
Orhad Anstey discovered 
the debt and paid it? 
Hardly possible, _ for 
Anstey and his mother 
were generally in a state 
of petty warfare, and her 
numerous debts were 
carefully hidden from 
his critical eye. 

“Perhaps you will 
have the goodness to ex- 
plain what you mean ?” 

“When I said I was 
paid,” explained Cissy, 
**T did not mean it was 
paid in money, but I 
have received what is 
more than its equivalent. 
For some time I hesi- 
tated out of respect for 
you, but your treatment 
exhausted my patience. 
I am all alone in the 
world, so—so—I——” 

“Finish your sen- 
tence. I have yet to 
learn why Mr. Cheshurst 
troubled himself in my 
affairs.” 

“Your son has paid 
me no money ; he could 
not do so, Unworthy 
though | am of the 
honour, I am your lady- 
ship’s daughter-in-law. 
Anstey knew it was hope- 
less to invite you to our 
wedding so we _ were 
married quite privately 
at the church of St. 
Andrew’s yesterday. 
Good morning, your 
ladyship.” 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
A KEEN COLLECTOR 
Well, what do you think of my Vandyck? 
It looks all right. Who is the gentleman in the picture ? 


Oliver Cromwell 
O-o0-oh! ah! 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


Madame Stéssel.—The wife 
of the gallant defender of Port 
Arthur has been relieved of a 
terrible load of anxiety by the 
surrender of the fortress. The 
anxieties which she has_ borne 
would have broken down many a 
woman, but Madame Stéssel has 
shown the pluck which becomes 
a soldier’s wife. She has busied 
he self in getting warm clothes 
and comforts for the troops at the 
front, and in her letters to the 
newspapers has shown an_ un- 
daunted spirit. 


A Record in Refusals.—The 
new Countess of Suffolk when she 
was still Miss Daisy Leiter was 
looked up to with something like 
reverence in New York, where she 
was said to hold the record of 
British proposals and American 
refusals. At one time or another 
she was credited with the conquest 
of nearly every available, actual or 
prospective, holder of a peerage ; 
and the newspapers fondly hoped 
that she meant to marry an 
American. A journalist even went 
so far as to interview her on the 
subject, but she refused to speak. 


Doom at the Durbar.—The countess is one of the several 
ladies whose romance ending in marriage began at the Durbar. 
The first bride who met her fate at the magnificent coronation 
ceremonies in India was Lady Beatrix Herbert, now Lady Beatrix 
Wilkinson and the proud mother of a baby daughter. Lady Beatrix 
is the elder daughter of the Earl and Countess of Pembroke, and 
her wedding is remembered as one of the smartest functions at the 
Guards’ Chapel in 1903. Another English girl who owes her happy 
union to her visit to India is Lady Ulrica Baring, one of the 
handsome Duncombes, and who is now helping Lord Curzon during 
the regrettab’e absence of Lady Curzon. 


Beautiful Americans.—Both Lady Curzon’s sisters are Durbar 
b‘ides—the one is now the wife of Major Colin Campbell and her 
home for the present in India, and the other is the wife of the 
head of one of the oldest English earldoms. It is not often that 
a trio of American sisters marry “ Britishers,” but the beautiful 
Miss Leiters have all left their transatlantic home in this way. A 
somewhat similar instance is afforded by two out of the three 
daughters of Mr. Grace, a wealthy American domiciled here. Mr. 
Grace’s trio of daughters were known in society as the Three 
Graces, now two are married here, one being the wife of Lord 
Newborough, 


The Youngest Dowager Duchess.—Southend the other day 
had our youngest dowager duchess to open a church bazaar. The 
Duchess of Argyll was quit2 a girl when she married the late duke, 
but that shrewd politician had great confidence in her judgment, 
and left ber quite a mass of confidential pap2rs and correspondence 
as material for the life which he hoped she would write. A graceful 
figure with a good carriage she used to look superb on the few 
occasions when she wore the coronet. The duchess, by the way, is 
an islander from the Campbell country. Her father was the late 
Mr. Archibald McNeill of Colonsay. 


Half a Century a Widow.—A wonderful old lady is Caroline 
Countess of Seafield, who owns Balmacaan and lives mainly at 
Castle Grant or Cullen House, her other place in Banffshire. Her 
husband died half'a century ago, and three younger countesses and 
three succeeding earls of that ilk, including her only son, have since 
passed away, yet she still takes an interest in things mundane and 
preserves the cheerfulness that comes to her through her mother 
from the Nugents of Westmeath. 


AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


MADAME. STOSSEL 
The wife of the brave defender of Port Arthur 


‘ Congress. 
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Three Countesses.—The 
countess was quite young when 
her father, the last Lord Blantyre 
but one, was killed in the revo- 
lutionary rows of 1830 at Brussels, 
The present Earl of Seafield is a 
grandson of her husband’s brother, 
and as he is married and _ his 
mother is living there are now three 
countesses of that title. The two 
younger countesses are colonials, 
the present carl’s mother being the 
daughter of a Major Evans of the 
North Lancashire Regiment who 
settled in New Zealand, and his 
wife the daughter of a popular 


doctor of Christchurch in the 
same sunny islands. 
Hospitality at Highclere.— 


There was quite a distinguished 
party at Highclere Castle during 
the holidays to enjoy the hospitality 
of Lord and Lady Carnarvon. 
The latter is pretty, petite, and 
piquant as might be expected 
from her French ancestry. Her 
mother, Mrs. Frederick Womb- 
well, is, of course, of Gallic descent 
The earl and countess have been 
married less than ten years. 


A Happy Marriage.—Their marriage in 1895 was the most 
brilliant function of the year. Lansdowne House was hired for the 
occasion, and the wedding breakfast was on a scale of magnificence 
suited to its imposing sa/ous. Lady Carnarvon has for years been 
a great friend of the Rothschilds, who treat her as if she were one of 
the family. Her husband is best known as one of the keenest shots 
in the country, but he is also devoted to the later craze for motor- 
driving. He prefers a racing machine, and it has been said by more 
than one mendacious policeman that he sometimes exceeds the legal 
limit of speed. There is fine shooting at Highclere, and when the 
earl has a big battue the bag frequently runs into five figures. 


Lord Forbes of Pitsligo.—One day there may bea fight over 
this title, which was forfeited in 1746 in the person of the fourth 
lord, who was a strong Jacobite and who died in 1762. Strange to 
say he was attainted under the mistaken title of ‘‘Lord Pitsligo.” 
It is a question, however, who would get the revived title, for it is 
far from clear whether it would go to the “heir general,” who is 
Lord Clinton, or to the “heir male.” ‘The latter is Mr. Alexander 
Forbes, merchant, Aberdeen, who has been advocating protection 
for forty years at least. 


A Family History.—Mr. Forbes has just issued for private 
circulation a most accurate history of his family in a handsome 
quarto. He represents the last of the Mohicans, for sad to say since 
his book appeared the other day his elder brother has died. His 
younger brother, John, was a well-known lawyer and Recorder of Hull, 
and died last March.. The next heir male is Sir Charles Forbes of 
Newe, whose mother was one of the beautiful Moncrieffes. His 
sister is Mrs. Willie James, who has so often entertained the King. 
This fact might tend to settle the destination of the forfeited peerage. 


The Gaekwar’s Dream.—A startling suggestion was made the 
other day by the Gaekwar of Baroda at the Indian Social Reform 
The Gaekwar dreams of the appointment of a royal 
prince instead of a politician to the Indian viceroyalty, with, of course, 
the understanding that he would reign, not govern, instca of mixing 
the two incompatible functions as at present. A_ brilliant native 
court would naturally gather round such a viceroy, and he would be 
free of all the disagreeable duties which, conscientiously discharged, 
make for unpopularity. These might be transferred to a minister, 
whose function it would be to attend to administrative business ; in 
fact, to give all the buffets and take all the kicks. The possibilities 
attending such a permanent court almost take one’s breath away. 
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A Young Marchioness and her Only Child. 


Thomson 
THE MARCHIONESS CAMDEN AND HER SON 


The marchioness is the daughter of Lord Henry Nevill, second son of the Marquis of Abergavenny. She married the Marquis Camden in 1898. The little 
boy by her side is her only son, the Earl of Brecknock, born in April, 1899 
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tis good news that Mr. John C. Francis 
may possibly produce a memorial 
volume on the late Mr. Norman MacColl, 
the kindly and capable editor of the A/¢he- 
ne@um ior so many years. Mr. Francis, 
who succeeded his father as publisher of 
the Atheneum, has already given us an 
admirable chronicle of the foundations of that journal and its carlier 
history. It would be really an excellent idea if the memoir to 
Mr. MacColl took the form of yet another volume dealing with the 
further interesting history of a great newspaper. 


N y principal memory of the late Mr. Edward John Payne, who 

was a contributor to the Cambridge Modern History, and 
who also edited Burke for school purposes, is concerned with the 
fight he once had with Mr. John Morley. Burke’s change of front 
during the French Revolution has always qualified the hero-worship 
of many of his admirers; Mr. Payne represented the point of view of 
those to whom the change was one of the noblest aspects of his 
life, and this, of course, was never the view of Mr. John Morley, 
who has written the one classic book about Burke. 


he Don Quixote dinner, to be held at the Whitehall Rooms, 

Hotel Métropole, on January 19, bids fair to be a great success. 

Unlike many such functions women will be present as well as men 
—Lucas Malet and Mrs. Craigie among others. 


M any people will be asking for an edition of Dow Quixode to read, 
and I can have no hesitation in recommending to them the 
one published by Gowans and Gray of Glasgow. It is translated by 
John Ormsby and edited by Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. John Ormsby 
is dead. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has revised his edition and made it 
by far the most perfect for anyone who wants to read the story in its 
entirety. For boys and girls, however, one edition of Don Quixote 
is as good as another. 
M r. Alexander Moring, who publishes so many pretty books, may 
be congratulated on the ‘‘ Centenary ” edition of Lord Beacons- 
field’s novels. This edition does not include Exdymion and Lothair 


IN THE RUSKIN MUSEUM AT CONISTON 


An Editor; Bookshelves 
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but few, I imagine, will ever read these again. Not everyone will 
care to read Vévéan Grey once more, although Syéz/, Coningsby, and 
Tancred may always be expected to command a public. Even if 
they are not very good literature they at least have an interesting 
place in the history of literature. Vivéan Grey in any case is 
rendered valuable to us in this edition by the “ Introduction” of 
some sixty pages in length by Mr. Lucien Wolf. This is one of 
the best introductions to a book that I have ever read. Disraeli’s 
origin and early career are set forth with much spirited research, 
and I imagine that Mr. Walter Sichel, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, and 
all the other biographers of Lord Beaconsfield will learn something 
from this introduction. 


“There are many funny things in ‘‘ The Primer of Literature ” that 
Mr. Carolyn Wells contributed to the JZetropolitan Magazine 

as for example :— 

“What is a magazine?” 

“A small body of literature entirely surrounded by advertise- 
ments.” 

**What makes a book a phenomena, success ; ” 

“Much bad, much pad, and much add.” 


M: John Lane has been interviewed in the Book Monthly on 

what is called ‘the slump in verse.” Mr, Lane emphasises 
the opinion that there has not at any time been so much good poetry 
written as there is to-day, but the public will have none of it. Mr. 
Lane attributes this state of things to various causes, but not, | 
think, to the right one—the inte'lectual laziness that is coming over 
the public which precludes the facing of anything serious, of any- 
thing that requires thought. We are going through a period in 
which nothing but the most foolish novels in which there is no 
suggestion of brains can hope to secure any real success, but there is 
certain to be a reaction from the present vulgarisation of English life, 


s an example of how far that vulgarisation can go, think of a 
recent incident in the career of an eminent Nonconformist 
minister, Mr. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple. Mr, Campbell 
has comparative'y recently come from F'righton to fill the pulpit 
of one of the largest Nonconformist churches in England, 
in succession to Dr. Parker. I understand that he has 
been a great success and that his church is crowded every 
time he preaches. Mr. Campbell was asked the other 
day to take the chair at a dinner for a society called the 
Vagabonds’ Club, where Mr, Hall Caine was the guest of the 
evening. In his position as chairman Mr. Campbell proposed 
Mr. Hall Caine’s health and told the audience that he 
considered him a far greater novelist than Mr. Meredith. 


N- Mr. Campbell is, of course, quite welcome to his 
Me opinion; there is no quarrelling over that. Most 
students of literature may judge him severely ; that is a small 
matter. I would, however, point out the absolute bad taste 
of dragging in one living author to set against another in this 
fashion at a semi-public gathering. Let us assume that 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. J. M. Barrie are authors of 
precisely the same status as | think they are—think of the bad 
taste of inviting Mr. Kipling to a dinner ard in proposing his 
health remarking on his superiority to Mr. Barrie or vice 
versa, One cannot imagine the courtly divines that Noncon- 
formity produced in the past—Dr. Binnie, Mr. Dale of Bir- 
mingham, and others—acting in this manner. It is a very 
concrete example of what we are coming to, IKK 


* ss 


Pat Scores. —Last summer a party of travellers were going 
through Ireland. The Irish guide who was conducting them 
to the * Devil’s Punch Bowl” was entertaining them with mar- 
vellous tales of the country. An American of the party, who 
would not be outdone by Pat, astonished the latter by saying, 
“Pat, have you heard the devil is dead?” ‘“‘ No, sorr; shure 
that’s news to me. When did his riverence die?” ‘‘ Three 
months ago.” Pat was silent fora few minutes and then rum- 
maged in his pockets, out of which he at last produced rs., and 
looking very solemn he presented it tothe American. “ What’s 
that for, Pat?” said the Yankee turning it over in his hand. 
“‘ Shure, sorr,” said Pat, ‘when the father of a family dies it’s 
the custom in our country to make a collection for the orphans.” 
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Writers at Hlome—A Poet and her Family. 


Copyright of * The Tatler" 


Mrs. Hinkson, who is best known as Katharine Tynan, has recently published through Smith, Elder and Co. a novel entitled ‘‘Julia,” which has been a 
great success. Her husband, who is standing in the doorway, is a novelist who has written ‘O'Grady of Trinity” and other stories, and he is 
barrister and has published a work on copyright. Mrs. Hinkson has written many volumes of poems and numerous popular stories 
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The Fisherman and the Photograph—A Real Romance. 


A correspondent sends me, in reference to the visit of the King 

of Portugal to England, the following story of .an experience 
when in Lisbon on official business, Having a day to waste my 
correspondent looked around for some excitement, and was advised 
by the hotel porter to run down to Cascaes, where there was a pretty 
village, a pleasant little inn, and some fine cliff scenery. Armed 
with sketch book and camera my correspondent took the porter’s 
advice and set off for Cascaes, to find the scenery all that had been 
described. After lunching at the little inn he went for a walk along 
the cliffs to a place called Boca de Inferno, which he had been told 
was well worth sketching. He found the sp», a footpath of rough 
steps down an almost perpendicular cliff, at the bottom a huge rock 
like a miniature Gibraltar, round which the water clear as glass 
rose and fell in immense oily masses. Here he stood resting and 
sketching for an hour or so, when suddenly he realised that he was 
not alone. 

Some little way below and on one side of my eerie, standing on a 
flat ledge just out of reach of the swell (my correspondent says), were 
two men; one was tall, thin, and cadaverous, the other, though not 
short by any means, was in other respects quite his companion’s 
reverse. They were fishermen I could see at a glance; their rough 
blue clothes and their general appearance would have told me that 
without the confirmation of their tackle. This consisted of an iron 
sp2ar quite 2 ft. wide furnished with many barbed prongs, the handle 
was at least 6 ft. long, and was furnished with a thin but stout cord 
attached to its extremity. They were mullet-spearers I saw, and being 
a fisherman [ watched their proceedings with interest ; it was simplicity 
itself. The thin man held one end of the cord while the other, who 
appeared to be the boss of the two, stood on the edge of the ledge 
peering into the waves. He held the heavy spear in both hands 
ready to strike, and his poise was graceful and full of virility. A 
warning cry from the man with the cord and his companion would 
stiffen, swish would go the spear into the water, and out would fly 
the line, only to be rapidly hauled up so as to stop the former ere 
the prongs reached the bottom. Presently the handle would appear 
above the surface, to be followed by the deadly iron, adorned as often 
as not by two or three strugeling fish. 

I had one plate left and I determined to take a photograph of the 
man-in the act of throwing. There he is. Look out! his muscles 
are stiffening, he is going to strike. Click ! Oh, bother it! Just as 
1 touched the button the spearman slipped and came down on’ his 
back, his legs up in the air. What anuisance. But I must be off ; 
time has passed quickly, and I rose to go. The spearman was 
laughing loudly at his mishap and in the act of lighting a cigar as [ 
moved. What a big cigar it was, too ; and now I have an odd feeling 
that I have seen the man’s face before, but I dismiss it as quite 
improbable and go. The men see me then for the first time appa- 
rently, and looking after me seem to discuss something. The thin 
man is grave, the other full of laughter. 

That evening I developed my plates. It is not wise to take 
undeveloped ones across the frontier of Spain. Once an inquisitive 
customs officer opened a whole box full of mine and spoiled them of 
course. The last one, that of the mullet-spearers, was rather fuiny. 
1 had caught, quite unintentionally, the man.as he tumbled. It was 
not graceful, but amusing. 


1 had hardly completed my work and lt up the room again 
when a visitor was announced, who to my surprise turned out to be 
the Minister. 

“* Here is your letter,’’ he said pleasantly. 
like it at once so [ brought it round; it will please your chief. 
can, if you like, catch the night train now.” 

1 duly expressed my thanks and my sense of the honour he had 
done me in coming round himself, and announced my intention 
to leave at once. Then the great man noticed the drying plates 
on the table. “Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘“ photos. May I look?” Of 
course | assented, and he took them up and examined them one 
by one. When he came to the last one, that of the fishermen, I 
noticed an extraordinary look come over his face; it was surprise, 
displeasure, yct | could dare swear almost tinged with amusement. 

“ Wiere did you do that ?” he asked abruptly. 

I told him the circumstances. 

“Ah! a curious photo,” he exclaimed, 
doing with it ?” 

‘** Nothing,” I answered, “unless I send it to some magazine. 
They give prizes for odd photos sometimes.” 

Crash ! Down fell the glass and was shivered intoa dozen atoms 
on the fireplace. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, how clumsy I am!” cried the Minister in 
despair. ‘* What shall 1 do? You will never forgive me.” 

But | hastened to assure him that it was nothing. A photograph 
the less and that was all ; as to the subject, it had no interest to me 
or anyone. _ 

I have reason to think otherwise to-day. 

I sirolled up to the little station this morning—ten years it is 
since the episode of the photograph—the little station in France 
that serves the little town There were some 
gendarmes about and an unusual air of bustle. ‘ What is up?” I 
asked my friend, the stationmaster, 

“The royal train from Hendaye on the Spanish frontier will pass 
in half-an-hour and stay here two minutes,” he answered. 

“ What royal train?” | exclaimed. ‘ 1 didn’t know that you had 
such a thing in Republ’can Fiance.” 

“The train with the King and Queen of Portu,al in it who are 
“ Didn’t you know ?” 
“Tl stay and 


“1 thought you would 
You 


‘“What do you propose 


where I now live. 


going to stay with your King, sir,”’ he said. 

“ By Jove! I had forgotten all about it,” I cried. 
look at them.” 

‘* We have strict orders not to allow a soul to be on the platform, 
and the gendarmes will clear even the approaches to the station,” 
he replied, “ but if you like to gointo my room you can watch behind 
the curtain.” 

The train steams into the station. I see the royal saloon. 
officials go to the window, and hat in hand bow to somebody in a 
bowler hat who sits there. A vague reminiscence steals over me; I 
seem to know that face. Then King Carlos takes out his cigar case 
and proceeds to light a cigar. 

Ah! I have it. That enormous cigar, the very action, that jolly 
siniling face—it is the same. 

No wonder the Minister let fall that plate. Clever fellow ; 
but, dear me, what bad luck! I wish I possessed it now ; but 
perhaps it is better not. 
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The Largest Family in the World and its Founder. 


MR. FARR (ON RIGHT) WHO WITH 326 DESCENDANTS AND TWO WIVES HAS THE LARGEST FAMILY IN THE WORLD 


V hen. President Roosevelt stopped at Salt Lake City on his recent 

tour through the States he was entertained by a family that 
“knocked his race-suicide theory to smithereens ”’ as one of his party 
expressed it. The venerable Lorin Farr, with his 326 children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, met America’s chief executive 
and presented to him Aaron and Winslow Farr with their 227 
descendants, bringing the grand total up to 553, this including 
Mr. Farr’s two living wives. The President fairly gasped with 
astonishment as one by one, in couples and groups, the progeny of 
this hale and hearty Westerner passed in review, greeting the Presi- 
dent with salutations of welcome. When asked what he thought 
of that for good citizenship he exclaimed with a broad smile as he 
gave Mr. Far’s hand a good old-fashioned pump-handle shake, 
“ Great—if they are all Republicans.” 

Lorin Farr has strong opinions upon the question of a citizen’s 
duty to his country in rearing and educating a large family, and he 
has not hesitated to put his cherished ideas into practice. Of his 
thirty-nine children thirty are living—eighteen sons and twelve 
daughters. All are strong, healthy, and vigorous ; not one has been 
a failure in his or her line of business. They are prosperous farmers, 
merchants, lawyers, and doctors ; the girls have married into every 
station and all have large families. Every profession and trade is 
represented by Mr. Farr’s descendants. Mr. Farr hastwo brothers— 
Aaron and Winslow. These two men, eighty-five and seventy years 
old respectively, have between them thirty-eight children and 22 
descendants, all living. This makes the total number of descendants 
of these three brothers 553 souls. 

Although Mr, Farr is now eighty-one years of age he moves, 
looks, acts, and talks like a man twenty years younger. While his 
hair and beard are white with the snows of time he attends to his 
varied business interests, takes long journeys, walks four or five 
miles any time the desire seizes him, and in general confines his 
habits of life to those customary with men of middle age. 

Lorin Farr, with his first wife, went out with the first company of 
pioneers to Utah in 1847 and settled in Webcr Valley, laying the 
foundation of Ogden City, a town situated at the confluence of Ogden 
and Weber rivers. In 1850 he was appointed by President Brigham 
Young President of the Weber State of Zion, which in that year 
was organised. He married his second wife on July 26, 1851. The 
third marriage was contracted on February 28, 1852, and two 


subsequent marriages took place in 1854 and 1857, each succeeding 
contract being based upon the consent of all parties concerned, 
mutual consent being the basis of the plural marriage system. 

In the inception of these matrimonial arrangements three of the 
wives cccupied‘ separate apartments in the same establishment, 
living under the same roof as separate families and maintaining the 
most cordial and amicable relations with each other. It may well be 
imagined that this primitive polygamous household exhibited none of 
the evidences that mark the commodious and luxurious dwellings 
of a later day. Indeed, the family was exceedingly poor though 
infinitely happy. 

In 1858 separate houses were provided for the wives in most 
polygamous families, and from thenceforth each of the wives 
occupied separate homes. Contrary to popular belief and what 
might be supposed to be the case in the maintenance of such a 
community of wives there was but little jealousy manifested, and 
I think, indeed, little felt by the women. 

All the children, the youngest of whom is thi:ty-thrce years of 
age, have been given a common school education together with 
a religious training in the fundamental principles of the Gospel. 
Nearly all of the boys have done missionary work, preaching the 
Gospel as the Mormon people understand it among various nations 
and tongues of the earth, following the ancient example set by Paul 
and the Apostles of preaching without purse or scrip. From the 
earliest period Mr. Farr has been prominently and actively asso- 
ciated with the commercial growth and development of particularly 
the northern part of the state, promoting business interests and 
enterprises. that at the time were considered of very great 
imp’ rtance. 

He was the first mayor of Ogden, being selected to that position 
in 1853, an office he continuously held for a period of twenty years, 
He served as a member of the territorial Leg’slature for twenty-eight 
years at various intervals. He was elected a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention from Weber County in 1895, where he took an 
active part in the business of constitution-making for the new state. 
Since coming to Utah he has accumulated much property, and but 
for numerous benefactions to his children would now have ranked 
among the wealthiest men in the state. He has deeded to each of 
his wives their homes formerly occupied by them, together with 
additional property varying from £2,000 to £4,000 in value. 
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a[ehe authorities of Drury Lane may fairly deem themselves ill 

used by fate in having been arraigned lor vulgarity and general 
unsuitability for the young by a newspaper of large circulation. 
Undoubtedly the particular songs, scenes, and allusions quoted in 
the attack (and since largely excised) were not of a nature to edify 
the childish mind or tickle the childish sense of the ridiculous, but 
none the less such items have been for many years as traditional in 
pantomimes as the names of the characters and the list of the stories 
used. The rulers of the Lane are rather to be commended for so 
far departing from precedent as to choose an excellent but little-used 
subject like Zhe White Cat. That they should refrain from allow- 
ing a low comedian to impersonate an elderly fairy and indulge in 
the humour of his kind is too much to expect. 


(SURES UHES pantomimes are absolutely conventional in their subjects, 

treatment, and characters. The metropolitan pantomime is 
like the suburban and provincial, only more so—more gorgeous and 
expensive, more padded out with interpolations by more music-hall 
artists. There is always a “ principal boy” so dressed as to bring 
her femininity into strong relief; there are always male comedians as 
elderly and ugly women ; there are always topical allusions to current 
events. The rest is spectacle, varying in splendour and tasteful- 
ness. The story is reduced to a thin thread, occasionally breaking 
off altogether, and the “ book,” whatever there may be of it, is used 
chiefly as a series of points of departure. 


ulgarity there generally is, but not of a very offensive kind, nor 
such as would demoralise-children. A child’s nature is singu- 
larly wayward in its receptivity, and the man who set out to corrupt 
it by spectacles and songs would need a more than human insight to 
succeed in his evil intent. Objectionable matter in books, news- 
papers, entertainments, will often slip harmless from a_ child’s 
inattention, while some well-intentioned, and in itself innocent, 
phrase may fasten itself into the memory and become a centre of 
morbid irritation. What is more likely to injure children at a 
pantomime than vulgarity is the appalling idiocy of most of the 
words spoken or sung. No one who has not seen the supposed 
(but never really performed) text of a pantomime can realise the 
absolute mindlessness of the thing. It is a tale told by an idiot, not 
even full of sound and fury. In fact, what is first thought of ina 
pantomime are the stage pictures, the scenery, dresses, and dances ; 
the author, like the stage carpenter, has to furnish the frames for the 
pictures, and the work of both is equally mechanical and wooden. 


NA eet do the children want in a pantomime? Primarily, I think, 

they would like to be told a story. This need is generally 
almost ignored, for the story is hidden under processions and comic 
interpolations. Next, children like gorgeous spectacles, but not too 
much of them, and revel in fanciful fairy tricks ; in point of humour 
their tastes are for elementary good-humoured horseplay. Question- 
able allusions, topical allusions, literary humour (if any), simply 
escape them. To write a real “children’s pantomime” an author 
ought to follow his story pretty closely and to provide for dainty 
fairy business and plenty of beautiful shows, and healthy, simple, 
and obvious fun. 


ut the real fact is that pantomimes are not written wholly or 
chiefly for the children ; and if they were they could not pay 
at their present expenses of production, and possibly might not pay 
at all. For most of the children the pantomime season ends with 
the Christmas holidays ; in the provinces and at Drury Lane the 
pantomime runs on till Easter. Who keeps them going? Not the 
children nor even the children’s parents, but the young men and 
young women of the district or town. It is by these that the pot- 
house pleasantries of the Ugly Sisters or the Widow Twankey are 
appreciated, if ever, and it is these who guffaw at any strong lines 
that may be twisted to an indecent meaning. The splendours of 
the ballet are chiefly for the young men; the music-hall songs 
are to their taste. 


he weakness of the pantomime lies in its trying to conciliate two 
differing methods and please two differing publics in one piece. 

The child wants an extravaganza closely following the well-known 
story with pretty but not gorgeous setting and plenty of simple, 
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knockabout fun. The man wants a splendid spectacle, artistic 
dancing, and topical and satirical fun on events of the time; he is 
also often not averse from vulgarity or a certain suggestiveness. 
The management, not being in general remarkable for originality or 
courage, adopt the traditional compromise dear to the British mind. 
They have blocks of more or less gorgeous spectacle, Llocks of fairy 
story, and slabs of low comedy and music-hall songs separating them. 
Thus they have something to please anybody destitute of literary 
taste, for artistic taste is often very cleverly catered for in the beauty 
or grotesqueness of the shows. 


he gorseousness of the traditional pantomime is not necessary 
for the children and their attendant parents. Pretty and bright 
the setting of the fairy tale must be, but huge processions and parades 
are out of place. Six guards in shining armour make as good an 
escort for a princess as sixty when there is no supposition of war, 
and though the sixty make a braver show very few children will 
remember the difference next morning. Above all, every detail 
should be contrived with an artistic view to effect, not merely to 
multiply glitter. Half-a-dozen grotesque goblins will exhaust the 
varieties of goblin type that the average child can clearly. appreciate 
in one scene. The many entertainments for children that are now 
springing up every Christmas are alike in this that they have a 
steadily improving literary quality, and that they are, as compared 
with almost any pantomime, simple and inexpensive. There are 
perhaps coming to be too many of them, but they are so different 
that children can safely go the rounds ; whereas he or she who has 
seen one conventional pantomime has seen all, and he or she who 
has heard all has heard nothing. 


Doe Lane is on a different footing. In such avast place a piece 

of whatever kind must be frankly spectacular. The traditional 
pantomime could survive here if anywhere, for some means must be 
found to attract both children and grown-ups if the big shows are to 
fill not only the big stage but the big auditorium. The remedy 
would seem to lie in making more of the fairy story, elaborating it 
dramatically as if it was to be turned into a play, and making the 
spectacles arise naturally out of the plot. Instead of bringing the 
scenes into the story they should be evolved out of the story. 
Again, some more unfamiliar fairy stories should be chosen as 
themes, or—which is almost as great a novelty—the well-worn tales 
should be treated without the accretions of pantomime tradition that 
has gathered round them for many years. Music-hail performers, 
except acrobats and dancers, should not be introduced ; for quite 
apart from the vulgarity some of them cannot or will not avoid, their 
method is not likely to suit a dramatic piece. Even in musical 
comedy anyone coming straight from the halls is generally a failure 
because unable to co-operate in the piece as a whole. The pot-house 
scene condemned by the Madly A/ail was easily expunged ; it had 
no necessary connection with the piece but was merely an un- 
successful attempt to interpolate a low-comedy sketch between two 
spectacular effects. Nothing that could so easily be cut out ought 
ever to have been put in, apart from any other objections. 


When shall we have a pantomime 
Whose lines will really scan and rhyme, 
And have a meaning, or a hint, 

When read by anyone in print? 


When will a woman, not a man, 
Play Widow Twankey, Sister Anne, 
And Cinderella’s sisters twain 

Be proud but not extremely plain? 


When will the low comedian look 
With some respect ufon the book, 

And when will laughter from the heart 
Reward his sticking to kis part? 


Perhaps when three revolving suns 
Have given Britain’s army guns, 
A rather longer lapse of time 
May bring the higher pantomime, 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


We pay each week the sum of ONE GUINEA for the best snap- 
shot which we receive during that week. All the letters in 


this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, 
THE TATLER, Great New 
Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be 
returned immediately — if 
accompanied. by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, 
except those we desire to 
retain for publication. For 
these we pay HALF-A- 
GUINEA each for the 
copyright. | Every photo- 
graph must have plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender 
and a clear description of 
the subject. Only one photo- 
graph may be sent at one 
time. The negative is not 
required. 

This week, in addition to 
our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following 
subjects :-— 


An Old-time Home,” 
J. W. Ellis, 18, Rodney 
Street, Liverpool. 


THE WALL OF A BACHELOR'S ROOM 
First Prize—R. W. Luttey, 76, South Street, South Molton, N. Devon 


bes: Mass 


“ The Harbour, Newlyn, Cornwall,” Miss K. E. Whitelaw, Hill- 
morton Road, Rugby. 


“Meet of Haldon 
Harriers,’ Carslake Winter- 
Wood, Kenwick, Paignton. 

“Wreck of a Fishing 
Smack,” Miss Young, Chap- 
ter Road, Willesden Green. 

Semple barwedles bs 
Edwards, 19, Holtwhite Hill, 
Enfield. 

“ Swallow Falls, Bettws-y- 
Coed,” Mrs. Edwin Windsor, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

“Corner of a Drawing- 
room,” Mrs. Groome, Suffolk 
House, Surbiton. 

“ Cheek,” H. H. W. Joel, 
22, Broadway, Twickenham. 

“Such a Good Joke,” 
Miss Forrest, Wootton Lodge, 
Boscombe, Hants. 

“The Antelopes at the 
Zoo,” R. Eastham, 6, Elgin 
Drive, Liscard. 

“ By the Sad Sea Waves,” 
H. D. Foster, 20, Norfolk 
Road, Regent’s Park. 

“A Moorhen’s Nest,” E. 
R. Pole, 7, Arlington Road, 
Ealing. 

“Begging in the Bear 
Pit,” J. T. Pigg, Caxton, 


Effingham Road, Surbiton. 


THE PALACE OF THE CASARS, ROME 
Second Prize—J. H Knight, H.M.S. ‘‘Formidable,” Mediterranean 


SALMON-FISHING ON THE TIVY 
Third Prize—J. Richards, 42. Harker Street, Chelsea 


NEAR LOCH MAREE, SCOTLAND 
Fourth Prize--G. M. French, H.M.S. ‘‘Victorious,” Atlantic fleet 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH, NEWTON ABBOT 
Fifth Prize—W. G. Pound, 34, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 
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The Confounding of the * Colonel.”’ 


It is four o’clock on a sloppy afternoon and the omnibus going from Victoria to the 
Royal Oak is fairly full of people who stand in no important relation to modern 
life. Several women are discussing their private affairs with so much candour 
that it is evident that they regard the interior of an omnibus as possessing the 
inviolable secrecy of the confessional, Prospective love affairs, unique and 
gloricus diseases, incredible misdemeanours of ‘* between-maids’? are described at 
great length in high-pitched voices. A colonelish person (with iron-grey mou- 
stache, cotton- wool whiskerettes, and a varnished top hat), who has evidently 
seen better days, regards the scene with that pessimism for other people which 
is borne of exaggerated optimism in oneself, 


/ 


N IsS TUNNICLIFFE (a small and plaintive woman, to MRS. 
BUNSTER, @ bosom friend of three days standing): There’s 
no doubt about it ; I shall have to leave the boarding-house. 

Mrs. BUNSTER (sympathetically) : Did they give you pork again ? 

Miss TUNNICLIFFE: No; I should think not indeed. I spoke 
to the landlady, giving her a bit of my mind, but without forgetting 
what was due to myself, me being as you know, my dear, a 
clergyman’s daughter. No; it was her. 

Mrs. BUNSTER: What, not again ? 

Miss TUNNICLIFFE: Yes; the brazen face. Well, when I was 
reading last night in the drawing-room, without a “ with your leave” 
or “by your leave” Mrs. Biggles ups and turns out the elect:ic light. 

Mrs. BUNSTER: Never, Ada! 

Miss TUNNICLIFFE: True as |’m sitting here. And then she 
flounces out of the room pretending that she didn’t see me and leaves 
me in complete darkness. 

Mrs. BUNSTER (as/ounded) ; There’s vulgarity for you! What- 
ever did you do? 

Miss TUNNICLIFFE: At first I was as it were quite taken aback, 
and then I got up in a ladylike manner and—switched it on again. 

Mrs. BUNSTER (approvingly): Quite right,dear. The only way 
to keep these people in their places is to show them that you are a 
lady and can behave yourself as such—if need be. (A/ter a pause) 
You didn’t see your way to call her anything ? 

Miss TUNNICLIFFE (Aaughtily): I shouldn’t so far demean 
myself, but (wi gusto) it did happen that she had to ask me three 
times to pass the marmalade at breakfast this morning. 

Mrs. BUNSTER (/oyadly) : But are you quite sure she didn’t think 
it was an accident—about the marmalade ? 

MIss TUNNICLIFEE (d2¢tery) : Accident indeed ! 

(Lhe omnibus stops at Hyde Park Corner and a nervous 
but not unattractive WIDOW gets in.) 

THE COLONELISH PERSON (wth extreme gallantry): Take 
care, madam ; dangerous p'aces these omnibuses. I myself once 
very nearly sprained my ankle. (Zedls entirely pointless lie illus- 
trative of personal heroism.) 

THE WIDOW (admiringly): Did you now? Fancy that. 

Miss TUNNICLIFFE (acidly to MRS. BUNSTER): A fast minx I 
call her to hob-nob with a strange man. 

THE COLONELISH PERSON: Charming street, Park Lane, the— 
eh—Champs Elysées of London. And most of the houses finer in 
the inside than on the outside I give you my word. Now look at 
Grosvenor House. 

THE WIDOW (mystified, looks a’ advertisement of Tatcho) : 
Yes, indeed. 

THE COLONELISH PERSON: You may well say that, madam. 
But as I once remarked to the old duke—not the present man but 
his father, ‘* You have nuthing, absolutely nothing, to compare with 
Eaton Hall.” Well, that idea seemed to strike him, and within a 
year he sold Cliveden. (Exthusiasmin omnibus) Now 1 suppose 
you know Carl Nasalhcimer’s house ? 

THE WipDow (afologelically) : 1—-1 don’t live in this neighbour- 
hood. I have just taken a little house in Kensal Green. 

THE COLONELISH PERSON (fatronisingly): A cheerful locality, 
they tell me. And after all a woman doesn’t need to live in the 
heart of the clubs and restaurants. 

THE Wibow (grate/ully) : No, indeed. 

THE COLONELISH PERSON : Anyway, poor old Carl made a mess 
of that house. I always told him so. And he would certainly have 
altered it had he lived. 

THE Wipow: You knew him personally—that is—to speak to ? 

THE COLONELISH PERSON (with tmproper pride): My dear 
madam, in the whirl of London life who doesn’t one know ? 

THE WIDOW (ach-watering) : How true that is. (Brightening) 
Why, would you believe it that since I moved to Kensal Green no 
less than eight of the neighbours have called on me, and some of 
them military people? (hey become firm friends.) 

Mrs. BuNSTER: Would you mind stopping with me at 
McQuisker’s ? Perhaps I didn’t tell you that I got some lovely 
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louisine there last remnant day, and when they sent it home, my 
dear, there’ was a huge great spot on the front breadth, 

Miss ‘TUNNICLIFFE (gucle off the rails): What I’ve been trying 
to tell you all along is that the reason why Mrs. Biggles behaved 
as she did is that she is partial to Mr. Sparlow. 

Mrs. BUNSTER: Yes, dear; but what ought I to do about the 
silk? McQuisker’s show/d take it back, but then you see it’s been 
paid for. 

Miss TUNNICLIFFR (désmissing the subject): Well, a bargain’s 
a bargain—whatever it turns out to be. Now, Mrs. Biggles being a 
widow—so she says—was partial to Mr. Sparlow from the very first. 

Mrs. BUNSTFR (abandoning the silk question as hopeless and 
taking an interest) : Nuts on him, was she ? 

Miss TUNNICLIFFE (veproachfully): Not exactly —nuts, but 
spoons. And she always put herself out to be pleasant to him. 
(With a glance at THE COLONELISH PERSON and his companion) 
You know what widows can be, my dear. 

THE WIDOW (unexpectedly asserting herself for the benefit 
of the *bus and for the discomfiture of no one tn particular): 
People who live in glass houses should live and let live or they’ll 
hear something that won’t make them too well pleased. 

(Complete defeat of the TUNNICLIFFE-BUNSTER alliance.) 

THE COLONELISH PERSON (as the omnibus reaches Royal 
Oak): Now, my dear lady, you'll have to change into another 
*bus here. Might I so far venture—as to suggest—that a cup of 
tea—delighted |l’m sure—before going off to—the ahem—wilds— 
Kensal Green. 

THE WIDOW (coguettishly): You seem to think that Kensal 
Green is as far off as Scotland. 

(However she falls in with the tea scheme and they both 
alight followed by MRS. BUNSTER and Miss TUNNI- 
CLIFFE. A STOUT WOMAN of the superior caretaker 
type annexes THE COLONELISH PERSCN.) 

THE Strout WoMAN : Oh, my dear William! Just hold these 
things (dresses him up with parcels like a Christmas tree). Now 
don’t be all thumbs, 

THE COLONELISH PERSON : My dear Maggie (drops a particu- 
larly bulbous parcel). 

THE Stour WoMAN: Well, there! So perhaps it wasn’t 
lucky that I met you after all if you can’t carry one or two little 
things only as far as the Smellhurst ‘bus. They’re such bargains, 
William—quite a new shop. But for some reason or other they 
don’t deliver orders under £1 at Smellhurst. (4/luding to THE 
Wibow) Now what is sie gaping at 1 wonder ? 

(THE Wipow fades through the pavement as THE 
COLONELISH PERSON covered with luggage ts taken 
away bv his wife to the Smellhurst omnibus.) 

MIss TUNNICLIFFE (w#th bitter misanthropy) : \f they all had 
their deserts it wouldn’t be such a hard world for women. 

Mrs. BUNSTER: Oh, give over, Ada! I should like to see my 
husband carrying on with a strange woman. ‘They aren’t a// alike. 
Now I tell you frankly, I don’t intend to make up a blouse of damaged 
silk, and if need be | shall see Mr. McQuisker himself and tell him—— 

(They move off in the direction of Westbourne Grove, 
where the fashionable togues cone from.) 
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WHAT THEY NEED 


[A daily paper says that the problem of where to take our children in 
the Christmas holidays is not an easy one now that children are so exacting. ] 
Where shall we take our children 
(Who don’t behave as such), 

For “children’s entertainments ” 
Would bore them very much? 


The kind of thing that pleased us 
When we were young and gay 
Will not be found amusing 
By critics such as they. 


From school and college flocking 
For days of ease and rest, 

The best is what they ask for, 
And nothing but the best, 


Where shall we take our children 
When they come back to town? 
Perhaps it might improve them 
If we could take them—down, 
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LAUGHTER. AS THE BEST MEDICINE FOR A CHILD 


ssvLittle Black Sambo and Little White Barbara’? at the Garrick. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


Little White Barbara is a petted child, and when she thinks she is ill a doctor is sent for. He prescribes laughter as the great medicine and 
straightway turns the black servant, Plantagenet, into a horse. This makes the little maid laugh herself|back into the best of health 
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RUSSIANS AT PLAY IN WAR-TIME) 


By Mrs, Oscar Beringer 


——— eee 


t is difficult to realise that Russia is at 
deadly grips with Japan and is mourning 
the loss of some of her bravest and fairest 
sons when every theatre, every variety enter- 
tainment, and every concert-room in the 
capital is filled to overflowing with a gay and 
appreciative crowd which to all appearances is 
not troubled with a single heartache ; but the 
Russians are an essentially theatie-going and 
theatre-loving folk, and as naturally seek dis- 
traction in sorrow as amusement in joy. 

They are fortunate in the endowment of 
subventioned theatres by the State. The pro- 
ductions at the imperial theatres of operas, 
ballets, and plays are on a scale of magnificence 
and completeness unfamiliar to English eyes. 
Mounting, dresses, scenery, orchestra, and 
ensemole, all are on the same high level. 

The imperial theatres of St. Petersburg 
are three in number :— 

(1) The Marinsky Theatre (Marie), the home of 
opera (sung in Russian) and ballet. 

(2) The Alexandrinsky Theatre (Alexandre), at 
which Russian plays, or plays translated into 
Russian, only are performed. 

(3) The Mikhailovsky Theatre (Michel), where 
on four evenings of the week French plays are 
given by an excellent French company, with 
Russian plays of the lighter order on the remaining 
three. 

The theatrical week begins in St. 
Petersburg on Sunday, which is the gala 
night for play, opera, and ballet alike. 
Saturday night is always a dull one at 
the theatres and in the town. On that 
evening Russians are preparing for the 
Sabbath. 

It is encouraging for English mana- 
gerial ears to learn that a minimum 
sum of 100,000 roubles (£10,000) a year 
is the average loss anticipated by the 
State on the imperial theatres, and this 
although the houses are generally sold 


sources of income in addition to ccrtain com- 
pulsory contributions from the theatres. 

The State takes entire charge of the 
children from the ages of three and four who 
are selected for training for the imperial 
ballet, houses them, conveys them to and 
from the theatre, and exerciscs a strict parental 
control over them during girlhood. Many a 
prima ballerina who has known no other 
mother than the hospitable walls of the 
Vospitatelny Dom has left the Marinsky 
Theatre to form a brilliant alliance with a 
princely house of Russia, 

The operatic vépertotre of the Marinsky is 
a varied and eclectic one, and ranges from 
Gluck to Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein. 
Among the most popular operas at St. Peters- 
burg are Zannhduser, Le Prophete (a great 
feature is made of the dazse des fatineurs), 
Faust, Der Freischiitz,and AM/anon Lescaut, 
The cathedral scene in Le Propfete and the 
incantation act in Der Freischiitz deserve 
special mention. M. Naprovnik conducts. 

The Manon of Mdlle. Cavalieri is vested 
with a peculiar interest from the fact that 
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By “The Tramp” 


| do not propose to write an article on 

Pineroism. That is obviously the 
legitimate prey of some ponderous monthly, 
and who am I to rob, say, Mr. Courtney 
of his platitudinal treatment of the idea, 
and what would that classical Quilp, the 
hope of the Playgoers’ Club, think if I 
ventured into his domain? Nor am | sure if 
Mr. William Archer would not feel hurt if I 
robbed him of the chance of one of his 
solemn dissections, and as for Mr. J. T. Grein 
1 can well imagine his fury if I ventured to 
disturb him in the gnawing of so toothsome a 
bone. 

No; my only object is one of deferential 
inquiry and can be summed up in the phrase 
— What next ? 

Since Mr. Pinero left the paths of genteel 
high comedy and took unto himself Paula 
Tanqueray he has been going steadily 
to the demnition stage bow-wows. My 
inquiry is as to how far he has a right 
to the title of premier dramatist which 
he has enjoyed for so long? By what 
standard is a premier dramatist to be 
judged? If it be by the box office the 
title has obviously ceased to be his in 
the light of the results of his last three 
plavs—/ris, Letty, and A Wife With- 
out a Smile. All this is very sad but 
it is true, and the sooner it is acknow- 
ledged to the full the sooner Mr. Pinero’s 
resuscitation will begin. 

But | have another grievance against 
our premier dramatist. Despite the 
graceful verbiage of his letters, despite 
the raising of the flag “to the pure all 
things are pure,” despite the tearful pro- 
testations of those simple, single-minded 
Criterion twins—Messrs. Charles Froh- 
man and Arthur Chudleigh—the fact 


out nightly, and on occasions at increased 


A CHUNCHUSE JUGGLER WHO AMUSED THE 


remains that the dancing doll is drawn 


prices. It must be acknowledged that RUSSIANS AT MUKDEN from one of the most indecent incidents 
the charge for seats is somewhat lower This picture shows one of the Tchin-Maa troupe of Chunchuse ever seen even on the French stage. 
than our own, and ranges from 30s. to. conjurers and jugglers who performed before Kuropatkin at J] myself saw it in all its hideous 


Mukden, and are now appearing at the Alhambra. These people 


£2 for private boxes, from 4s. to 12s. for 
stalls, according to row, from 2s. to 3s. 
for the balcony, while for that part of 
the house known in Russia as “ Para- 
dise,” and which with us harbours the 
gods, a good seat can be had from 6d. 
to 1s. 6d. When any special attraction 
is offered an increase of 25 per cent. on the 
above prices is generally made. 

The first two rows of the stalls are appro- 
priated by the wéet/lesse dorée of St. Peters- 
burg, and constitute a walhalla which is 
attained only after years of patient devotion. 

The Russians still worship at the shrine of 
the “ grand ballet d’action” as it was in the 
days of the great Taglioni (whose daughter 
married the Russian Prince, Troubezkoi), 
Fanny Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lucille 
Grahn. A St. Petersburg audience will sit 
through with rapture a programme consisting 
of two ballets. 

The ballet premieres always take place 
on Sunday nights and are generally graced 
by imperial patronage. 

It is an interesting fact that the imperial 
ballet is entirely recruited from the Foundling 
Hospital (ex/ants trouvés), This institution 
(in Russian, Vospitatelny Dom) was founded 
by Catherine the Great in 1770 and received 
between 8,000 and 10,000 infants a year. 
The Dom is richly endowed with several 


are natives of Liaoyang and were formerly active members of the 
raiding bands, for which their race is famous. 
they have been entertaining the officers and men of the Russian 
forces both at Liaoyang and along the lines of the Sha-ho. 
Kuropatkin signed the passport which enabled them, after many 
difficulties and dangers, to reach Europe. 


trick they performed for the Russian general 


th: beautiful Neapolitan graduated from the 
variety stage of the Aquarium, one of St. 
Petersburg’s favourite music-halls, into a 
leading position in grand opera at the im- 
perial theatre by sheer beauty of voice, per- 
sonal charm, and genuine ability. 

In addition to the three imperial theatres, 
St. Petersburg has the Maly (Little) Theatre, 
under the management of M. Souvorin, editor 
and proprietor of the Movoye Vremya. The 
syndicate also includes several of the leading 
newspaper proprietors in St. Petersburg. 
Mdlle. Ninanova, an actress of remarkable 
ability and temperament, plays the leading 
parts in comedy and drama at this theatre. 
The Novoye (New) Theatre is under the 
management of Lidia Zavorsky Princess 
Bariatinsky and her husband, Prince N. 
Bariatinsky, one of the most distinguished 
Russian playwrights. 

Zaza, Sapho, Katuschkha (Resurrection), 
are included in Madame Zavorsky’s véper- 
zotre, and she is supported by an excellent 
company. 
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Recently, however, 
General 


The picture shows a 


obscenity thirty years ago ‘in a booth at 
the Bordeaux fair, and what I maintain 
is that if Mr. Pinero does not know the 
history of the scene he has introduced 
to an English audience then indeed is 
the long arm of coincidence stretched to 
breaking point. 
The play having run its allotted contract 
time, by which I mean the usual clause in 
the Pinero contract which says that whether 
successful or not one of his works must run a 
certain number of weeks, fost-mortem com- 
ment was not necessary on it but for the 
fact that Mr. Pinero has dropped into the 
fatal letter-writing habit, and perhaps a 
further reference to the closed incident is 
permissible in view of the attitude which 
Mr. Charles Frohman has seen fit to adopt 
gua the American production of our premier 
dramatist’s latest gem. I finish as I began 
by asking— What next ? 

{This little article is the work of Mr, 
Edward Michael, who wrote for a great many 
years on the Weekly Dispatch under the 
title of ‘The Tramp.” The disappearance 
of Mr. Michael’s sarcastically common-sense 
comments on plays from the pages of that 
journal has been a disappointment to many 
of those who follow gossip about the play- 
house closely. He knows the ins and outs of 
the stage thoroughly—ED.] 
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Pretty Christmas Plays for Children and Grown-ups. 


““SNOWDROP AND THE SEVEN LITTLE MEN” AT THE ROYALTY 


/Snowdrop (whose story was dramatised from the Grimms by Mr. Philip Carr) is here seen in company with jthe seven mannikins of the forest who have been kind to 
her in her destitution. ne was led by order of a jealous and beautiful stepmother into the forest to be killed by the royal huntsman. The huntsman relents and leaves 
her to her fate, when she is found and cared for by the Seven' Little Men until a noble prince comes to woo and win her 


Ellis & Waly) 
‘““PRUNELLA; OR, LOVE IN A DUTCH GARDEN,” AT THE COURT 


Prunella is the work of Mr. Laurence Housman (who has already given us Bethlehem) in collaboration with Mr. Granville Barker, a refreshingly-intellectual actor. The 
music is by Mr. Joseph Moorat. This scene represents Pierrot (played by Mr. Barker himself) helping Prunella to elope with him in the moonlight while his troupe of 
merry folk excitedly watch her descent. Standing at the door beneath the ladder is Pierrot's principal guide, Scaramel, brilliantly played by Mr. Henry Dodd 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Year’s Sensation.—It is not too much Fashion Changes.—Pantomime-producers 


to say that Mr. E. H. Cooper’s criticism of 
The White Cat was the greatest sensation in 
Playland during 1904, and it has made panto- 
mime-producers all over the country quite 
nervous. The Drury Lane company itself— 
which I saw a few days after the article—was 
suffering badly from wha! a prominent official 
in the theatre called “ Daily AZaii-itis.” There 
has been much talk about “ conspiracy” 
against the Lane. So far from this being 
the case I firmly believe that Mr. Coorer 
did not convert the public but simply 
interpreted a feeling that has been steadily 
growing since Mr. Oscar Barrett produced 
his beautiful version of Cinderella at the 
Lyceum in 1897. The feeling has foun | 
practical expression in the Basil Hood and 
Slaughter series of fairy stories, in the 
Christmas entertainments at the Garrick, 
in J6 and Little Christina, in Bluebell 
in Fairyland, and in the revivals of Alice 
in Wonderland, to name a few rivals. 


Contradictory Effects. — Everybody 
praises Mr. Collins’s stage pictures and his 
splendid spectacles. Again Mr. Glover’s 
music is always a delight, for I like to 
watch him introducing Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky to an audience that would 
not otherwise hear them. As a rule, too, 
the quality of interpolated songs has 
improved in our pantomimes—but the 
music-hall low comedian still remains. 
You may successfully remove this scene 
or that phrase, but that is not enough 
if the “artiste’s” entire outlook is to be 
thoroughly common. In nine cases out of 
ten the low comedian seems to some of us an 
excrescence. No amount of blue pencilling his 
part will get over the difficulty. Sooner or 
later he must go, to be replaced by a more 
refined class of entertainer. Precisely the 
same problem has faced other caterers. For 
example, Mr. George Edwardes (more or less 
off his own bat) replaced the large lady of 
burlesque in tights and trunks by the pretty 
petticoated damsel of musical comedies. His 
success is sufficient answer. 


have largely failed to recognise a change in 
fashion. That has been due in some measure 
to newspaper critics who have simply written 
round (rather than praised) pantomime from 
the idea that the public likes it and no more 
is to be said. I have heard it argued many 
times during the past few days in defence of 
the Lane that the many provincial panto- 
mimes are far worse. That is very true ; 
some of them are sheer nightmares, but two 
blacks do not make a white. 


THE KING AND QUEEN’S GIFT 


To Mrs. Brown Potter on her recent appearance at Windsor 
in A Man's Shadow. It is mounted with seventeen pearls 


For Children or Grown-ups?—A great 
deal has been made of the fact that much of 
our pantomime is not suited for children. 
But does it really amuse the better classes of 
the grown-ups? I gravely doubt it, although 
of course they can take care of themselves. 
Personally I am very tired of the old-fashioned 
music-hall song, and I am glad to think that 
it has been largely replaced by pretty tunes (if 
somewhat silly sentiment) which we are im- 
porting from America. 


Suburban Pantomime.—Mr. Robert Arthur 
is one of the managers who has been recog- 
nising that the spirit of change is among us. 
Thus at Kennington he has put on 4 /addin in 
more or less operatic form. The music is tune- 
ful and catchy, bright dancing, gorgeous dress, 
beautiful scenery, and plenty of genuine fun. 
Miss Rachel Lowe makes a sprightly Aladdin, 
and she sings two songs very cleverly ; in 
one she brings on a trained live duck which 
plays the part of an intelligent chorus. Miss 
Georgina Middleton as the princess sings 
prettily. Of course, Mrs. Twankey is 
played in the conventional way by a man, 
but Mr. Harry Brayne is fairly funny. 
Again, Red Riding Hood as played at the 
King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, is very 
prettv and a good proportion of the chorus 
is made up of a well-selected group of 
pretty little children, thereby partially dis- 
posing of the conventional ballet girl. 
Miss Empsie Bowman makes a charming 
Red Riding Hood, herself dressed up to 
represent a little girl, and is altogether a 
picture of daintiness, and with her sister, 
Miss Isa Bowman, who plays the part of 
Boy Blue, they make a capital pair and 
give a clever performance. ‘The scenery 
and effects are very pretty, and in the last 
scene the fountains and coloured lights 
are much admired. 


Miss Mabel Garden.—The portrait of 
Miss Mabel Garden in a recent issue 
should have been attributed to Mr. A. 
Buchanan of the Queen’s Photo Art 
Company, 22, Lombard Street, Belfast. 


Player and Painter.—Mr. Harry Grat- 
tan of the Gaiety is appropriately responsible 
for the souvenir of The Orchid, which takes 
the form of a series of silhouettes, an art 
which he has practised to gocd purpose in the 
pages of THE TATLER. 


No Hats.—A theatrical manager at Brus- 
sels lately posted up the following notice : 
“Only middle-aged and elderly ladies are 
allowed to wear hats in the stalls.’ The 
device has proved highly successful. 


MRS. LANE-JOYNT 
Who acted with Mrs. Brown Potter in The Golden 
Light. She is now appearing as the bad fairy at 
Drury Lane 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM RIGNOLD 


The veteran actor, who died as the year waned, was 
born in 1838 and began acting as a child of four. 
His best work was done in melodrama 
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L. S. Langfier 


MISS LYNDON 


Principal girl at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. She is 
the wife of Mr. Louis Saul Langfier, the well-known 
photographer 
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The New Haymarket.—The Haymarket 
Theatre was reopened last week after its 
reconstruction. Personally I somewhat regret 
the reappearance of the pit, just as our 
fathers and mothers resented its disappearance. 
Before the reconstruction, the stalls were 
quite the most comfort- 
able in London for the 
reason that they were 
the least draughty, the 
circle rising like a vast 
bulwark behind them. 
Now, however, the stalls 
are on the same rake as 
the pit. The opening 
entertainment is Zhat 
Brute Simmons and 
Beauty'and the Barge 
transferred from the 
New Theatre, It is 
needless for me to say 
that they are both most 
excellent. Mr. Maude’s 
performance as Captain 
Barley is certainly one 
of the best things he 
has ever done, instinct 
with human __ touches. 
The double bill also 
prompts me to note the 
excellent work of Mr. 
Frederick Volpé. 
Everything that he does 
has a distinctiveness of 
its own. Thus at the 
Haymarket he appears 
first as the henpecked 
husband and then as the 
ruddy gardener; both 
equally clever. 


performances are 


“The Scarlet Pimpernel.” — Mr. Fred 
Terry and Miss Julia Neilson have followed 
Mr. Maude at the New Theatre with Zhe 
Scarlet Pimpernel, written by Orczy-Bar- 
stow, who seems to have 
no Christian name. It 
is called a “romantic 
comedy.’’ It is really 
a nice old melodrama 
which, however, has the 


great merit of being 
rather interesting in 


dealing with the worn- 
out stage theme of the 
French Revolution, with 
the “Citizen” business, 
and the perpetual echoes 
of the “ Marseillaise.” 


The Dramatic Con- 
flict. — The kernel of 
the conflict pitches a 
woman’s devotion for 
her brother against her 
affection for a husband 
who she fancies has 
ceased to love her. To 


A SCENE FROM 


him, and is seen in the picture in the chair 


the French Republicans send an envoy, 
M. Chauvelin, across the Channel to solve 
the mystery. He gets Lady Blakeney’s 


brother in his clutches and as the price of the 
lad’s life sets him to unearth “the Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 


“PEGGY MACHREE” 


This picture shows, on the left, Mr.’Denis O’Sullivan, the hero of the play; on the extreme right 
Miss Marie Dainton as the noble maid who had married him for fun years before at a country fair. 
The husband comes back to find Peggy pestered by the villain (Myr. Pringle), who wants her to marry 
The comic element of the play is introduced by the 


Scotsman, played by Mr. Graeme Campbell 


As Played.—Miss Neilson has if anything 
accentuated her mannerisms since I last saw 
her. Her imitations of Mrs. Campbell (now 
unhappily lying with a broken knee-cap ina 
Philadelphia hospital) are amusing but her 
come-to-mamma accents are rather trying. 
But she looks charming; her gowns are gor- 


AT WYNDHAM'S 


THE TATLER 


A Children’s Ballet. — One does not 
associate the Empire with children, and yet 
the fact remains that the new fairy ballet, 
The Dancing Doll, is from the point of view 
of spectacle the most fascinating children’s 
entertainment now running in London. It is 
based upon a Viennese 
ballet called Pupfen/ee, 
the music of which is 
written by Herr Bayer. 
The scene is the toyshop 
of Professor Marvel, 
and all the toys become 
animated. The whole 
thing is delicate and 
beautiful with scarcely a 
note that jars, although 
I think the suspension of 
Mr. Pinero and his doll 
(so scurvily treated by 
playgoers) a mistake. 


Mdlle. Genée.— 
Notki:+g could be better 
than the Bébé of Mdlle. 
Genée. How clever, 
how full of animation, 
and how entirely in the 
picture is the great artist, 
far and away the most 
intelligent premiere 
danseuse | ever remem- 
ber at the Empire. I 
am glad to see that the 
Empire people are to put 
on the ballet in the after- 
noon with one or two 
other turns such as Ching 
Ling Foo, the Chinese magician. This wizard 
has a company of twelve, including his 
daughter, Chee Toy, a tiny creature who 
sings English songs. 


Burford 


The New Lyceum.—The Lyceum, turned 
into a two-performance-a-night music-hall, is 
now open. Itis sad and 
strange to think that the 
stage where Sir Henry 
Irving won his triumph 
is strutted by the variety 
entertainer. Mr, Barras- 
ford, the managing 
director, conducts 
twenty-one halls, includ- 
ing one in Paris. He 
has certainly produced a 
very comfortable hall, 
the prices of which vary 
from 6d. to 3s. The 
decorations, which have 
been carried out by the 
Warings, have been de- 
signed to specially suit 
the popular taste for 
which the establishment 
will cater. A style has 
therefore been employed 
which is considerably 


save her brother’s life more ornate than that 
she must betray her usually associated with 
husband. The woman, Clarke & Hyde the name of this 
Lady Blakeney. (Miss THE FIRST VARIETY ENTERTAINERS ON THE HISTORIC LYCEUM’ STAGE firm, 

Neilson), is a French The Purrocopis opened the career of the Lyceum Theatre in its variety-hall aspect on Saturday afternoon, 

Republican who | has December 31. They are very clever jugglers The German Com- 
strangely married Sir pany.—Once again I 


Percy Blakeney, an English baronet (Mr. 
Terry), who has even the stranger predilec- 
tion for rescuing French nobles by smuggling 
them across the Channel. Nobody knows 
who the smuggler really is, for he figures 
simply as ‘the Scarlet Pimpernel.” So 


geous, and she has one moment of real acting. 
Mr. Terry has a very “ fat” part, in which he 
mimics senility, lackadaisical foppery, and 
lastly the tone of bold adventure. Immense 
help was rendered to the play by Mr. Horace 
Hodges as the French plotter, Chauvelin. 


7t 


would urge the necessity of all who love good 
acting to go to Great Queen Street, where 
every member of the German Company knows 
his business. They have recently given us 
excellent performances of A/¢ Heidelberg and 
of Hauptmann’s great play, Zhe Weavers. 


TE RATS ST 
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The Motor Car Act.—A year has passed 
since the present Motor Car Act came 
into force, and upon the whole it may be 
regarded as working fairly well — better, 
indeed, than many anticipated would be the 
case. Upon the other hand, time has shown 
how the ambiguous phrasing of many of its 
sections allows the letter to be interpreted in 
a manner wholly inconsistent with the spirit 
which prompted them, 
and probably no one 
has more reason to 
deplore this than the 
manufacturers, who 
were supposed to be 
obtaining a great con- 
cession when they were 
allowed, for a sum not 
exceeding £3, to have 


one distinguishing 
mark and number to 


be used upon all their 
cars, ‘after comple- 
tion,” or when giving 
a trial to an intending 
customer. At first 
sight this seemed to 
cover the ground, 


The Manufacturer’s 
Distinguishing Mark. 
—There is no doubt 
that the object of that 
clause was to help and 
not to hinder the maker 
or the agent in his 
business. To take out a separate licence for 
every car in his garage, although all might be 
sold in a week or so, would have been a very 
serious item of expenditure and practically 
impossible in practice; consequently the 
section having reference to the manufacturer’s 
or dealer’s distinguishing mark was_ intro- 
duced, and this promised to solve the difficulty. 
But what has been the actual result ? 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.e., answers to the second acrostic 
(dated January 11) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, January 23. 

5. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
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Tatler’s’? Motor Sparks. 


How it Works in Practice.—Men have 
been summoned—and fined—for having a 
car on the road bearing this general identi- 
fication mark without the intending passenger 
being on board, although it has been clearly 
proved that the driver was even then on the 
way to the gentleman’s house ; for the same 
offence after depositing the tentative client at 
his own door ; for entering the driver’s initials 


THE GERMAN LETTER-CARRIER’S MOTOR TRICYCLE—EMPTYING THE PILLAR BOX 


instead of his full name in the record book ; 
for testing a car on the road after repairing 
some vital part ; “‘ completion,” in the wording 
of the Act, suggesting when first turned out 
from the factory ; and for divers other trivial 
offences which make it difficult, as one agent 
has protested, to exist in the motor business 
without infringing the Act upon some obscure 
technical point. 


No Speed Limit Required.—At the time 
of the passing of the Act we were told that a 
great point had been gained in having the 
legal limit of speed on the road raised from 
twelve to twenty miles per hour. How has it 
worked in practice? The police trap has not 
disappeared as we were practically promised 
should be the case, but the constables’ 
estimates of the rate of travelling have risen 
‘in proportion to the 
speed limit. In 1903 
it was remarkable to 
note how many motor- 
ists insisted upon tra- 


velling at seventeen 
miles an hour. In 
1904 they one and 


all showed, accord- 
ing to the officers of 
the law, a decided pre- 
ference for seven-and- 
twenty. Do away with 
the limit of speed 
altogether and let the 
clause having reference 
to reckless driving 
stand with all its pre- 
sent stringent penalties, 
and then, whilst amply 
protecting the safety of 
the public, which is the 
most important point, 
the police trap, which 
is the cause of the 


greatest friction be- 
tween motorists and 


the police, will be bound to go. Exceed- 
ing the legal limit of speed is a technical 
offence ; driving to the danger of the public 
is a crime. 


A Much-needed Danger Board.—The 
Rural District Council of Hambledon has 
erected notice boards to warn motorists in the 
vicinity of Dye House Hill, Thursley, Surrey. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 2 


(Fourteenth Series) 


Whether you play at bridge, or whist, or loo, 
These uprights luck and tricks will bring to you. 
Three are they—pa, ma, and grown-up baby too. 


. Take chanticleer a-crowing in the morn, 
Deduct last letter and this light adorn. 


. The Wakefield parson’s girl fled with the squire, 
And only just escaped from ruin dire. 
Or Twelfth Night countess who by dress deceived 
The sister loved and with the brother wived. 


. The northern portion of the Emerald Land, 
Famed for its greatcoats and its blood-red hand. 
. She went to Arden Wood in mannish guise 
And for a time deceived her lover's eyes. 
. City of Asia Minor from which caine 
The Apostle to the Gentiles. Tell its name. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Thirteenth Series) 
Beas Union CraU 


Ue WN 
o) 
nm 
a 
k= 
BHPrPAW 


1. Floating seaweed. The great Sargasso Sea or sea 
of floating seaweed is in mid-Atlantic. There are others 
smaller—one off the coast of Chili. ‘‘ Fungus’’ is not 
accepted. 

2. Roc(k). 

3. Leader of Opposition in Japan, which Opposition 
believes in the old Japanese customs, not the modern 
European ones, but is highly patriotic, and heart and 
soul in the war. Count Okuma made his fortune in rice. 
No other name is accepted. E 

4. ‘© The Song of the Shirt." 

5. Invented by Mr. Charles Parsons, brother of Lord 
Rosse. 


Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from: 
Alnwick, Arho, Aenea, Almeria, Aggio, Baturi, Bricky, 
Bydand, Boz, Beaskey, Ca-ira, Candun, Chiria, Chin- 
chin, Corban, Colepark, Dale, Dorothee, Doma, Dum- 
norix, Dinah, Evilo, Eastwind, Edina, Enos, Freda, 
Fern, Fog, Fidelia, Grumgrizzly, Gasco, Glevum, Golo, 
Hati, Joker, Ko, Kamsin, Mummer, Midge, Mourino, 
Mother-bunch, Nigger, Novice, Nibs, Oku, Pop, Roma, 
Square, Southoe, Skerry, Stodgy, Snipe, Sivart, Taffy, 
Wyst, Yoko, Yeliab, Zamzam, and 305 wrong. 

‘“Guppy"’ is requested for the future to. write his 
answers on half a sheet of note paper, not on tiny cards 
easily mislaid, 
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THE TATLER 
The Lays of Ancient 


Rome Re-illustrated. 
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fh. Sarena 
or 
And fast his blood was flowing, 


And he was sore in pain.—Horatius 


Unharmed the waterfowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere.—Horatius 


| 


i 


And how my darling loved me! How glad she was to hear pe 
My footstep on the threshold when | came back last year.—Virginia 


to Gary at ie 
ae 


For close behind his heels, 


With outstretched chin and crouching pace, the client, Marcus, steals.— 
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Virginia 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


The Australian Team.—The most 
surprising thing in Frank Iredale’s 


selected list of players for the next 
Australian visit was the preference he 
showed for the old hands. Gehrs and 
Jennings he omitted, and S. E. Gregory 
and C. McLeod he preferred to Claxton 
and McAllister. It is difficult for us in 
England to understand on what grounds 
Gregory should be suggested for the team. 
Against P. F. Warner’s eleven last year 
he was a complete failure, and in 1902, 
except for his century in one of the test 
matches, he did little or nothing as a 
batsman. He is still, of course, a great 
fieldsman, but most Australians are that. 
Apart from their weakness in bowling 
the Australians failed against Warner’s 
team by reason of the length of their 
tail. There were only four batsmen— 
Trumper, Duff, Noble, and Hill—from 
whom runs could be expected with any 
confidence. If these four failed defeat 
became inevitable. The resuscitation of 
Joe Darling will at any rate remove the 
reproach that the Australians are a four- 
man team. Darling has been out of 
serious cricket for two years, but he is 
one of those batsmen who, like A. G. 
Steel and W. H. Patterson, can run into 
their best form without any preliminary 
practice. 


A Very Moot Point.—Gilbert Jessop 
considers that had Trumble been 
included in Iredale’s team it would 
be a moot point whether it is not stronger 
than the 1902 combination. I admit I fail to 
see how my friend Jessop arrives at this 
conclusion. It is impossible that Trumper 
can be a better batsman than he was in 
1902. Noble and Duff are probably as good 
as they were three years ago, but Hill, 
judged on his form against P. F. Warner’s 
team, has certainly fallen off. Armstrong and 
Hopkins are not the type of batsman from 
whom much improvement is to be expected ; 
at Kelly’s age his run-getting powers are not 
likely to have increased. The only real 
addition of strength is Cotter, and he is 
comparatively an unknown quantity. Had 
the summer of 1902 been dry the Australians 
would have severely felt the loss of a great 
fast bowler, and it is the consciousness of 
this, no doubt, that has given Cotter his 
place in the team. He 
met with considerable 
success towards the close 
of P. F. Warner’s tour, 
but he has yet to prove 
himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of Jones. 


Journalism and Foot- 
ball.—Under the keen 
stress of competition the 
changes in a professional 
team are often as rapid 
and as wholesale as in 
the staff and policy of 
an up-to-date newspaper. 
The directors of a foot- 
ball team and the pro- 
prietors of a newspaper 
can only justify their 
existence by — success. 


Sports, 
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C. E. HAMMOND AND J. HORSFALL 


Two well-known forwards 


When the goal average or the circulation 
is defective the centre-forward or the editor 
has to make room for someone else. For- 
tunately the public cares little and knows 
less about the inner workings of journalism 
or football; provided they get interesting 
reading and bright play they do not trouble 
themselves about the fersonnel of the staff or 
the team. Cricketers, or rather the M.C.C., 
are so conservative that we are still a long 
way distant from the day when all the 
methods of the League will be applied to the 
county championship. It would have come 
as a shock to our finer susceptibilities last 
summer if Surrey had put into the field an 
eleven containing P. F. Warner, Hirst, Braund, 
and MacLaren. What is commonplace in 
football is unthinkable in cricket, though 
Lockwood, I hear, may play for Notts next 


A RUN WITH VISCOUNT GALWAY’S HOUNDS 
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and Pastimes. 


summer and Montgomerie is booked for 
Somerset. Cricketers apparently do not 
object to the principle of interchange but 
only to an undue extension of it. 


A Young Man’s Game.—‘‘I do not 
know what sort of game it was to watch, 
it was a most pleasant game to play,” 
said one of the Fettesian-Lorettonian 
forwards to me when I saw him after the 
match against Richmond. I told my 
young friend that if every Saturday there 
could be as good a game to watch we 
should hear less of the waning popul rity 
of Rugby. What struck me most was 
the astonishing vitality of the boys. 
They started the game at full steam and 
kept up the same high pressure to the 
end, and the way they tackled, backs and 
forwards alike, was a sight for the gods. 
Young McLeod, who I am told is only 
sixteen, was a combination of a tcrrier 
and a monkey. The obvious reflection 
is, what will he be like at twenty if he is 
such a marvel now? Probably he will 
be far less effective. The moral I drew 
from the match is that Rugby is essen- 
tially a young man’s game. The acio- 
batic feats performed by McLeod and 
Burt Marshall are impossible for a man 
whose bones have hardened and whose 
frame is set. The Richmond ‘threes ” 
looked clumsy beside the catlike activity 
of the boys. Once when Palmer 
appeared to have got clean away he 
was brought down in the most dra- 
matic fashion by young McLeod, who took 
a flying jump at him and somehow managed 
to perch himself on his neck. By no 
stretch of the imagination can one imagine 
Raphael or Dillon performing a feat of this 
kind. Horsley’s kicking was almost perfection, 
and as he played against Richmond he is cer- 
tainly the best full-back in England. But the 
conditions were allin his favour. The ball was 
dry, the turf was firm, and he had no tackling 
to speak of ; his three-quarters saw to that. 


Barbarians in Wales.—The Barbarians 
were as usual led like lambs to the slaughter 
during their tour in Wales. As this annual 
operation seems to please the Welsh spectators 
and does not offend the Barbarians there 
is no reason why it should not be inde- 
finitely continued. The Barbarians, though 
constituted on much 
the same lines as the 
Corinthians, have never 
been as successful as the 
Association club, pro- 
bably owing to lack of 
sufficient matches. It is 
evident to anyone who 
has ever watched the 
Barbarians on tour that 
the players regard the 
matches from a holiday 
point of view, yet many 
of the Welsh papers 
wrote as though Cardiff 
v. Barbarians were an 
international fixture, and 
read into the defeat of 
the latter an argument 
in favour of Wales beat- 
ing England. 
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Corinthians and Queen’s Park.—I did not 
see the match at Hampden Park on New 
Year’s Day, but from S. S. Harris’s account 
of it the Corinthians seem to have failed 
because they overdid the inside forward game. 
From what I have seen of the Corinthians 
this season this explanation appears reason- 
able enough. George Harris is an effective 
centre but licks versatility. His combination 
with his namesake and S. H. Day is almost 
perfection, but while he fills the inside men 
with good things the outsides he sends empty 
away. One of G, O. Smith’s supreme merits 
as centre was the unexpected way he used 
to pass out to his wings. G. S. Harris is too 
stereotyped in his methods, and his somewhat 
obvious strategy sometimes fails when he is 
opposed by intelligent halves. Apart, how- 
ever, from the shortcomings of George Harris 
the Corinthian attack is always liable to days 
of failure. The mechanism of their forward 
play from the very nature of it is apt to be 
thrown out of gear somewhat easily. The 
plan of campaign, which consists in the five 
forwards taking the ball through and passing 
on the run, leaves but a small margin of 
error. When all the component parts of the 
machine work harmoniously together, as they 
did against Bury, the result is amazingly 
effective, but a very little grit is sufficient to 
clog the wheels. That the Corinthian for- 
ward line at its best is the finest in the 
country | have no doubt whatever. If its 
excellence is liable to fluctuate, its best is 
still better than the best of any professional 
team. 


An Attractive Final.—- What two clubs 
would make the most attractive final tie? I 
believe that if Woolwich and Tottenham ap- 
peared at the Crystal Palace all previous gates 
would go by the board. The Spurs have a 
following of at least 35,000 for full-dress per- 
formances and the Arsenal has at least as 
many clients. If the two clubs met in the 
final their immediate followers would number 


A. BRETTARGH 


An international three-quarter 


between them at least 70,000; add another 
20,000 Londoners, who without being football 
enthusiasts always make a point of seeing the 
final, while holidaymakers from the provinces 
would probably account for another 30,000. 
If this arithmetic is at all correct Arsenal v. 
Spurs at the Crystal Palace would produce a 
gate of 120,000—an easy record. 


A New Bridge Club. —It has for some 
time past been apparent that there is a great 
demand for a social club for ladies and 
gentlemen at which bridge can be played at 


points lower than those which usually sbtain 
in London clubs. A club has therefore been 
formed, entitled the New Bridge Club, in 
which the bridge stakes at three-fourths of 
the tables will be strictly limited to farthing 
points. Negotiations are now in progress to 
secure a clubhouse that shall be suitable in 
every way in or near Knightsbridge. It will 
contain spacious reception, dining, and card 
rooms and will be fitted with all the most 
modern improvements conducive to the 
comfort of the members. A large number of 
ladies and gentlemen have already signified 
their intention of joining the club, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will be an un- 
qualified success not only as a bridge club but 
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An international half 


also as a social club, for which there is a 
great need in this particular neighbourhood. 
Members elected on or before January 31, 
1905, will be admitted as original members of 
the club at a subscription of £3 3s. per 
annum. Immediately after that date the sub- 
scription will be raised, for a limited number 
of additional members, to £4 4s. per annum, 
and it will be further raised and an entrance 


fee imposed after this number has been 
elected. The clubhouse will be open to 
members from one p.m. to onea.m. Teas and 


light suppers will be served in the club to 
members and their friends at moderate 
charges, and luncheons and dinners will also 
be provided as scon as the necessary arrange- 
ments are completed. Members will be able 
to introduce guests to any part of the club- 
house excepting the members’ card-rooms. 
There will be a small number of privat card- 
rooms which can be hired by members desiring 
to give private parties, and to these rooms 
members’ guests will be admitted. Application 
for membership can be sent to the honorary 
secretary of the New Bridge Club, Hans 
Crescent Hotel, S.W. 


The Old Gang.—If the impression I 
gathered from the play of the Fettesian- 
Lorettonians is correct, that Rugby is a young 
man’s game, the Welsh team which has been 
chosen to do duty against England next 
Saturday should inspire no terror. Every 
member of the team is an old international, 
and no fewer than eleven of the selected fifteen 
represented Wales last season. Should Wales 
win it will not be because the methods of her 
three-quarter line are unfamiliar. Unless 
English Rugby players are utterly impervious 
to all teaching they ought to know exactly 
what to expect from Rees, Llewellyn, Gabe, 
and Morgan. This selection of “the old 
gang” may argue a lack of rising footballers 
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in Wales, but as a rule Welsh selection com- 
mittees know their business, and it is evi- 
dently part of their creed that experience is a 
valuable asset in international matches. At 
the time of writing the English fifteen has 
not been selected, but two points at any rate 
seem to be certain—we have no pair of halves 
in England quite the equal of Owen and 
Jones and no three-quarters that understand 
the art of combination as it is understood by 
Rees, Llewellyn, Gabe, and Morgan. As 
usual a tremendous amount of responsibility 
will be thrown on the English forwards. If 
they can hold the Welsh scrummages, we have 
plenty of effective halves and threes in 
England—effective, I mean, in the sense that 
they will not let their side down. The real 
danger to England is the possible failure of 
our forwards. As long as the forwards are 
about equal the difference in the quality of 
the Welsh and English attack will not be too 
apparent. It is only behind winning forwards 
that the superiority of the Welsh threes is 
likely to become pronounced. 


The Billiard Championship.—Last year 
when Dawson and Stevenson refused to com- 
pete for the championship as organised by 
the Billiard Association a suggestion was 
made that the revolting players should be 
neglected and that the championship should 
still be competed for just as though Dawson 
and Stevenson did not exist. However, this 
attempt to play Hamlet without the Prince 
was so manifestly absurd that even the Billiard 
Association refused to support it, and Dawson 
and Stevenson were left to settle the question 
of the championship between themselves. 
There was no doubt at all that in the absence 
of John Roberts the two best players in 
England were Dawson and Stevenson, and 
the public declined to pay any attention to a 
championship unless competed for by these 
two players. The return, however, of Roberts 
to England has placed Dawson and Steven- 
son in the public mind in much the same 
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position as Harverson occupied last season. 
Stevenson and Dawson may call their match 
which begun last Monday by any title they 
please; the public are obstinate enough to 
believe that there is no champion but John 
Roberts. However great their skill, neither 
Dawson nor Stevenson has yet succeeded in 
impressing himself on the imagination or 
filling’ the canvas as Roberts has filled it. 
As I said a few weeks back, it is not a 
question of skill but of showmanship, and in 
this useful accomplishment Roberts stands 
unapproached. M. R. R, 
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WALNUT CHAIR—HEPPELWHITE 


Late eighteenth century 


What to Put on the Wall.—There are 
many people who have yet to learn that all 
old engravings or etchings are not suitable 
for framing. Many of the old masters of the 
burin and the etching needle had not the 
frame in their minds when they produced 
their work. One strong point to have in view 
is that a subject for the wall must be decora- 
tive. Fine work as in the case of elaborate 
dry-point etching or delicate steel engraving 
is fitter for the portfolio or the cabinet of the 
collector. Strong, broad effects are pleasing 
and in place on the wall. Framed engravings 
ought not to require the spectator to smell 


Ghe 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


Sheraton style and compact pieces of furni- 
ture, bureaux with straight legs and an 
avoidance of the d0mbé or swelled front, 
have been found more. serviceable. The 
same influence has made itself felt in pictures, 
which have assumed less area than the 
celebrated portrait group of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and his family as shepherds and 
shepherdesses, which could not be got into 
the house but found a resting place by lean- 
ing against the kitchen wall. At the Academy 
large canvases are not so prevalent as they 
were, but even now one sometimes wonders 
where will be the final home of some of the 
great masses of colour which seem impossible 
subjects to live with. 


Decorative China.—It is not within the 
means of everybody to indulge in the expen- 
sive tast2 of buying old blue and white 
Nankin porcelain or fine blue delft, both 
so highly effective from a decorative point of 
view. Nor do some of the better-known 
English factories fall within the scope of the 
purse of the man of moderate means. Wor- 
cester. and» Derby since continental and 
American collectors have entered the field 
have become almost prohibitive in price. 
But the man of resource is not to be baulked 
of his desire to become possessed of decora- 
tive ware which will add the necessary touch 
of colour to the shelf of his sideboard. 
Mason’s Ironstone China is eminently qualified 
to do this, It is warm in tone and very 
homely and pleasing in style. The blue of 
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WALNUT ARM CHAIR—HEPPELWHITE 


Late eighteenth century 


The fender has come 


consuming big logs. 
into being and is worthy of regard as an 


object capable of artistic treatment. The 
three stages of the fender are the high brass 
variety of Georgian days, the cut-steel bow- 
shaped guard of early Victorian fashion, and 
the cast iron monstrosities of a later period. 
Copper has been used with very pleasing 
effect in modern design, and its burnished 
surface reflects the light of the coal fire and 
suggests cosiness. The general adaptation 
of gas fires in various forms will undoubtedly 
effect the evolution of the fender and probably 
render its use unnecessary. The modern 


SET OF MASON’S PATENT 


them. No framed picture should necessitate 
a closer approach than a distance of two or 
three feet. As a rule it is the general tendency 
to hang engravings too high on the wall. It 
should be remembered that in most living 
rooms the pictures are usually scrutinised 
when the company is sitting down. 


The Influence of the Flat.—It is notice- 
able that the modern flat, with its somewhat 
cramped space in comparison with the dimen- 
sions of the old family mansion has had a 
great influence upon the size of modern 
furniture. Massively-carved buffets of im- 
mense proportions and bedsteads of colossal 
height and breadth have given place to 
pieces requiring less room. Sideboards of 


From the collection of Mr. W. G. Honey, Cork 


some of the finer Mason pieces is almost 
equal to oriental. Red and blue are the pre- 
vailing colours. The row of Mason jugs we 
illustrate forms a set, and is peculiarly illus- 
trative of English ceramic art dating from the 
latter years of George III. to early n'neteenth- 
century days, It is original, and strikes the 
note of unelaborate cosiness. 


Fenders.—The open hearth of Elizabethan 
days blackened the oak beams of the spacious 
hall with its smoke which percolated through 
the douvre or cupola in the roof. This 
gave place to the elaborate chimneypiece, 
which in its turn in modern days has 
dwindled down to the ordinary fireplace, 
wherein is set a smaller stove than used for 
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IRONSTONE CHINA JUGS 


builder has met the difficulty by building a 
stone kerb around his cheap fireplace. d 


Heppelwhite Chairs.—The two chairs we 
illustrate are typical examples, At the time 
that Heppelwhite and Co. published their 
book of designs in 1788, Chippendale had 
produced his best work with marked effect 
on English cabinet-making. The arm chair 
has the characteristic open shield-shaped back 
and is carved with three ostrich feathers, The 
other chair has another form of shield back 
with its interlaced bars arranged fanwise, 
‘giving it a graceful and symmetrical cha- 
racter. Omitting the elaborations of curved 
bars, one sees at a glance the prototype of the 
inelegant Windsor chair of a later day.—A. H. 
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Lonpon. 

MY DEAR PRISCILLA,—As the subject of 
: the co/ffure interests you so exceedingly 
you will doubtless be entertained by a piece of 
news which has come to me in connection 
with it. It is to the effect 
that dark hair is to repre- 
sent the “fashion” next 
season. We gone 
alternately into  ecstasies 
over fair hair and auburn 
hair, and even grey hair, 
but 1 do not remember ever 
feeling any thrill of admira- 
tion over dark brown or 
black locks. Perhaps it is 
because mine are of the 
dusky persuasion  them- 
selves, but even when I 
consult the poets, who are 
the recognised connoisseurs 
of feminine beauty, beyond 
an occasional rather cold 
allusion to “raven” hair they 
have let the dark beauties 
severely alone. Probably 
“tangled sunbeams” and 
“ elints of gold,” and all the 
possible picturesque allu- 
ions which can be made to 
golden locks, have proved 
in irresistible — tempta- 
tion to the versifier to 
descant on the subject. It 
will be interesting to see 
how many of our sex will 
»e induced to follow this new 
fashion, but in these days 
‘f exquisitely-made  trans- 
formations there are no diffi- 
culties in the way of having 
hair of a different shade for 
every day in the week except 
on the score of expense. 

Louisine velvet appears 
to be one of the most 
popular materials in Paris 
at present. The velvet 
stripe is, of course, exactly 
the same shade as the 
groundwork, but the light 
on it invariably makes it 
look a shade paler and 
gives it a soft, silvery gloss, 
especially in shades of green 
and grey. I have had a 
fascinating little belted coat 
carried out in a delicious 
reseda shade of this material 
with a wide collar and 
revers of chinchilla outlined 
with a border of plain-stitched reseda velvet 
supplemented with little Aa/ées, each of which 
is caught with a tiny silver button. The coat 
has short tails behind, the ceinture being of 
soft reseda kid with a double row of silver 
buttons with green centres in front, while the 


have 


-the lower part of the brim. 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in lhe Home 


jupe is simplicity itself, being designed in 
reseda drap souple simply gathered round 
the hips and falling in deep, loose folds all 
round, With it 1 wear a Romney hat of reseda- 
green beaver trimmed with soft, self-coloured 


WHITE CLOTH GOWN 


Trimmed with bands of sable (Maison Deeuillet) 


satin and an immense feather shading from 
green to grey, the whole being completed 
by the little cap of cream lace which lines 
I have a new 
tube-shaped chinchilla muff, my Christmas 
present from Bob, to give what the furrier 
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describes as “fan air of distinction to the 
toilette.” 

You are always asking me to give youa 
description of a pretty tea gown for your 
incomparable Victorine to make up for you, 
and as | recently 
seen one which satisfied 
even my critical soul you 
shall have the benefit of the 
retrospective visions I have 
of its charms, It was 
carried out in a very thick 
make of clay-white crépe de 
chine, all fashioned in one 
and drawn into the waist 
with several rows of gathers 


have 


according to the almost 
invariable mode of the 
moment. Both the front 


and back were composed of 
the most exquisite multi- 
coloured Indian embroidery 
cut into triangular form, the 
points almost reaching to 
the waist, and the tambour 
lace yoke or vest below 
which the embroidery began 
was edged at the throat with 
a fold of deep rose-pink 
velvet—the predominating 
colour of the droderie. 
There were long, tight 
sleeves to the wrists of 
tambour lace, over which 
fell full open elbow sleeves 
of the same denéelle, and 
voila tout. J have seen, 
too, a dear little dressing 
sac which | know you would 
appreciate, designed in soft 
white Japanese silk bound 
with pink satin ribbon and 
caught across with rosettes 
of the same. The wide 
collar was adorned with a 
charming afppligué of 
découpfé pink satin, and tle 
only drawback is that it 
could never go through the 
wash tub but would have 
‘to be cleaned instead. 

Miriam, who is spending 
a week in Paris ex voute for 
the Riviera, and who nevcr 
forgets those she has left 
behind her, has sent me a 
sketch of a dinner gown 
worn in Le Bercail at the 
Gymnase. It is carried out 
in ivory mousseline trimmed 
with flounces of Irish lace. 
Over it is worn a rather long dinner jacket— 
likewise composed of Irish guipure—caught 
into the waist with a taffetas sash, the 
fronts opening over the mousseline, the 
elbow sleeves being wide at the base.—Yours, 
DELAMIRA, 


Keutlinger 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


hite combs, both inlaid and mounted, are 
very much in favour just now as well 
as light amber. Tortciseshell, however, is 
as usual leading favourite and so far yields 
place to none. Probably there will be a still 
greater demand for hair ornaments in the 
French capital now that the Chambre Syndi- 
cat Parisienne de la Fantasie pour Modes 
has elected that hats shall be removed in the 
theatres. The question is one of the utmost 
dmportance and is creating a great deal of 
interest in Paris, 


“ SS 


Riviera gowns are exercising the ingenuity 
of the cou/uriére to a great extent at present. 
A very pretty example was in white faced 
cloth, the skirt adorned all round with box 
pleats alternating with plain panels. The 
corsage was carried out in the form of a little 
Russian jacket with a short unlined basque 
and graduating box pleats over the shoulder 
narrowing to the waist. The fronts were en- 
crusted with Venetian lace and supplemented 
with a narrow simulated waistcoat embroi- 
dered forming a chess-board pattern of white 
and green silk. 


A PRETTY TEA GOWN 


Of pale grey crépe de chine trimmed with Alencon lace 


A very novel and exceedingly pretty elbow 
sleeve is composed of a small fowf achieved 
by means of deep pleats over the shoulder 
which are stitched tightly down below the 
pouf to form a long cuff which gives place 
to two natrow frills of lace. This manche, 
which is already becoming popular, will 
appear on a number of the new models for 
the Riviera season. 


Ne 4 


The flat, wide ruche of lace, caught in the 
centre with little bands of ribbon connected 
with festoons of the same, is a very fashion- 
able decoration for the evening dresses of 
soft silk or satin this season. A very pretty 
substitute for the ribbon is supplied by little 
clusters of roses placed at intervals on the 
ruche. In the case of a gown of the palest 
pink satin mousseline the roses were in 
clusters of three and were carried out in 
mauve, pink, and blue in very pale shades. 
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Beaver felt has never been more in favour 
than it is at present, and black beaver may be 
saidto lead the van. It is a revival of a taste 
which had its origin many centuries ago, and 
one is reminded of the punning verses on the 
fashions which date back as far as the year 


1661 :— 
But of all the felts that may be felt 
Give me the English beaver. 


Black beaver hats in the marquis shape are 
in some instances very effectively treated this 
season with black plumes de cog. 


SS SS 


Among the novel effects in lace and 
embroidery which are prophesied for the 
spring season is the combination of Venise 
and broderie anglaise. The latter will be 
more ez évidence even than last year, while 
the boule de neige effects will likewise be 
much favoured. Valenciennes will come in fer 
a great deal of notice, and Ivish lace is like- 
wise bound to receive its meed of attention. It 
is curious to note that even among the new nets 
the broderie anglaise designs, which hitherto 
have been confined to the cotton fabrics, are 
being reproduced ;. the result is very pretty and 
should attain a large measure of popularity. 
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The glossy supple cloths which are so 
popular for the walking and driving costumes 
of to-day are admirably adapted to set off the 
fashionable applied trimming of velvet. A 
very effective costume in petunia cloth was 
adorned with lozenge-shaped applications of 

self-coloured velvet outlined with 
shaded silk embroidery in plumetis 
stitch and lightly sprinkled with tiny 
gold beads. 
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A great many 


of the smartest 
evening gowns 
worn at the hunt 
balls this season 
are trimmed with 
narrow bands of 
sable, mink, or 
ermine. In com- 
bination with soft 


satin or velvet they 
are most effective. 
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The recent revival of cashmere and soft 
fabrics of a like nature is a very strong 
indication of their popularity during the 
coming spring. For many seasons voile has 
held almost undisputed sway, but there is a 


AFTERNOON GOWN 


Of rose-pink cashmere with lace vest 


growing demand for materials which have 
somewhat more substance and “ body,” and 
cashmere represents the natural result of this 
fancy. 
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One of the new ball gowns of the winter 
season made for a young girl still in her teens 
was of white tulle mounted on a foundation of 
silver gauze. The skirt was gathered round 
the hips and adorned with a vo/ant of delicate 
lace headed with a row of tiny silver roses. 
The bodice was supplemented with a berthe 
of lace and a deep ceinture of silver gauze, 
and the little sleeves were composed of closely- 
set silver roses above frills of lace. 

Se re 

Already there are rumours abroad con- 
cerning the straw hats to be worn during che 
coming spring. The straight, flat brim will 
be in a great measure superseded by one of 
undulating form. Crowns will be of medium 
height and decidedly smaller at the top than 
at the base. As regards the newest form of 
sailor hat it has a large but not a particularly 
high crown, the brim being slightly turned up 
all round, and it is also understood that while 
the toque will remain fashionable it will be 
oval rather than round. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Tuesday, January 24 

General Contango Days—Wednesday, Jan. 11, and Wednesday, Jan. 25 
Pay Days—Friday, January 13, and Friday, January 27 

Consols Wednesday, February 1 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 

Money.—The first Bank return of 1905 shows the usual extensive 
movements. To provide for the 5% millions due for dividends on 
the Funds the Chancellor of the Exchequer borrowed £4,800,000 
from the Bank against Government Securities. Of this amount 
£3,263,000 was added to Public Deposits, while the market or 
“ Other” Deposits scored an increase of £3,119,000. The Reserve 
showed an increase of £759,000, the result of an increase of 
41,162,000 in the stock of coin and bullion, of which £425,000 
came from abroad, accompanied by an expansion of £403,000 in the 
active Note circulation, Owing to the temporary rise in the Deposits 
the Ratio of Reserve to Liabilities fell 2°77 per cent. to 34°94 per 
cent. The Reserve now stands at just under 21 millions as against 
19} millions twelve months ago, 

Everything points to increasing ease in the Money Market, the 
one point of uncertainty being provided in the duration of the Russo- 
Japanese War and the consequent 
demands upon. the resources of the 
Continent. The ease of the position 
was reflected on Tuesday last in the rate 
upon Consols, which were carried over to 
the February Account at about 22 per 
cent., which compares with 44 per cent. 
at the December settlement. Under this 
influence Consols rose for the new 
account to 89}, but the improvement 
was short-lived, for the same afternoon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
launched the prospectus of his six 
millions Irish Land Guaranteed 23 per 
cent. loan. If this issue had been made 
at a fixed price its effect upon the market 
would probably have been less severe, 
but the stock is offered to tender with 
885 per cent. as the minimum, and 
experience teaches the big dealers that 
the public do not understand the art of 
subscription by tender, and recognising 
this fact leave the bulk to be taken up 
by the syndicates. So far as present 
expectations go this issue will be the 
only one of any importance which the 
Home Government will have to make 
for some time to come, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the Unguaranteed 
Transvaal Loan of ten millions, the 
proceeds of which will remain in this 
country, so that it should not dislocate the market. 

The uniform cheapness of money during 1904 is making its 
effect shown in the first joint-stock bank dividend announcements. 
Thus the London Joint Stock Bank, which paid at the rate of 
12 per cent. per annum for the preceding nine half-years, comes out 
with a reduction to 11 per cent., while declines of 1 per cent. in the 
London and Westminster and the London City and Midland 
dividends have reduced the return on those shares half per cent. for 
the year at 13} and 18} per cent respectively. 


Traction Changes.—The qvestion has been repeatedly raised of 
late why the Home Railway market has been so unresponsive to the 
better tendency developed in other sections of the Stock Exchange. 
I cannot help thinking that the uneasy fear which investors 
generally have at the back of their heads is that sooner or later 
the entire railway system of the country will have to undergo a 
process of electrification. Now, however much this may tend to the 
ultimate profit of the companies, it must inevitably entail an 
enormous raising of fresh capital and a simultaneous writing off as 
so much loss of much of the capital sunk in the existing locomotives 
and rolling stock, The outlook in this respect will probably be a 
good deal clearer in six months time than it is at present, for the 
Metropolitan and District systems will by that time have made a 
fair test of the working. of the new motive power. It is a sign of 
the times that the directors of the London and Brighton Railway 
are about to convert a five-mile section between Battersea Park and 
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Peckham Rye to electric traction as an experiment. If they are 
satisfied with the result the whole of 1h: line between London bridge 
and Victoria will be electrified. One experiment of this kind 
encourages others. The Brighton directors, by the way, are taking 
powers at the forthcorning meeting to raise one million new capital, 
though the form which the issue will take has yet to be disclosed. 
Brighton Stocks have been conspicuously strong during the past 
account, mainly on dividend prospects, and the mercurial Bertha 
which used to be the liveliest gambling counter in the whole Stock 
Exchange, but has of late developed a rare demureness, now shows 
a spurt of fully 25 points from the lowest price of 1g04. A bull 
point which ought to make its mark in the Home Railway Market 
is the announcement of the satisfactory arrangements which have 
been made by the Midland, North-Eastern, and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire companies for their supply of locomotive coal for the 
current year. The last-named company is paying 8s. per ton, which 
is the lowest that has been paid since the first half of 1898, while 
the other companics are paying only 3d. per ton more. 

Another sign of the times is seen in the issue last week to the 
Share and Debenture holders of the London Road Car Company of the 
balance of £116,000 authorised share capital ofthat company. The 
proceeds are required to give effect to the directors’ decision that 
the time has now come when the operation of substituting mechani- 
cally-driven vehicles for the present horse cars should be seriously 
commenced. The change, of course, will have to be made gradually, 
but the Board have stated their intention 
that the type of motor car for ordinary 
use shall carry a larger number of 
passengers and be more commodious 
than the present horse cars, though 
smaller cars will be provided in addition 
to meet special requirements. The 
directors express their confidence in a 
great extension of business as the result 
of the proposed change, and anticipate 
that the increased receipts will suffice to 
maintain satisfactory dividends upon the 
increased capital of the company. 


The Pioneer of the East Rand.— 
The subject of the illustration on this 
page, Sir George Farrar, D.S.O., is one 
of the outstanding personalities identified 
with the Transvaal gold industry. He 
is pre-eminently a worker, a man of 
brain, and a man of action. In the 
earliest days of Johannesburg he and his 
brother, Sydney, went out to repr.sent 
the Sandycroft Foundry Company and 
Ruston, Proctor and Cv., Ltd., the Lin- 
coln engineers, and were thus among the 
earliest buyers of mining claims at bed- 
rock prices. Mr. George Farrar, as he 
then was, became managing director 
of the Simmer and Jack Mine and the 
Geldenhuis Estate, but the properties 
with which his name has latterly been specially identified are 
those comprising the East Rand group, for which the Anglo-French 
Exploration Company acts as London agent. In conjunction with 
Mr. Carl Hanau, then representing Neumann and Co., he formed 
the H. F. Syndicate which acquired the properties turned over in 
1893 to the East Rand Proprietary Mines, Ltd., a company with a 
present market capitalisation of over nine millions sterling. His 
directorial engagements at one time numbered upwards of a score, 
though he has recently curtailed the list. At the time of the Jameson 
Raid he was one of the four members of the Reform Committee 
sentenced to be shot, and when the Boer War broke out in 1899 he 
took a prominent part in or,anising Brabant’s and the Eastern 
Province Horse. He served as major in the Kafirarian Rifles and 
on the colonial staff, and won his D.S.O. and the South African 
medal with three clasps. After the war he was elected president of 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, and was knighted in 1902. He is 
a member of the Legislative Council of the Transvaal Colony, and 
is politically a coming man—if a multi-millionaire of forty-five with 
so varied a record can ke otherwise described than as having 
already arrived. 


The Outlook for Grand Trunks.—There is no group of stocks 
more popular with the multitude as a medium of speculative invest- 
ment than those which make up the Grand Trunk market. The 
present position of the company is full of big possibilities for the 
punter who is fortunate enough to hit it off the right way. For the 
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long shot there can be little doubt that the patient holder of the 
junior securities will make money—probably a great deal of money 
—but in the meantime it is quite on the cards that the other side 
will have first innings. As I read the market for the next few weeks, 
it resolves itself into a gamble on the weather. The Canadian winter 
of 1904 was one of the most severe on record, with the result that the 
Grand Trunk completed its first half-year with a decrease in net 
profit of £130,000 on the main line as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1903. ‘This involved the passing of the dividends 
on both the First and Second Preference stocks, and one of the chief 
points of present speculation is whether sufficient has been earned in 
the December half-year to enable the directors to make payment in 
full on the Seconds for the whole year. 

Up to the end of November, as the latest official statement 
shows, a decrease of £59,900 in the gross receipts of the whole 
system was converted, by a saving of £66,000 in working expenses, 
into a net increase of £6,100. This would seem to leave a balance 
of some £18,000 to be made up during December to cover the 
Second Preference dividend, and general opinion in the market 
favours the view that this will be managed in one way if not in 
another. But there can be nothing for the Third Preference, which 
received two per cent. for 1903, and the notable fact is that this 
stock is selling in the neighbourhood of 
50, while the 554 that marked the top 
of the rise in 1902 was the highest 
within the past twenty years. The 
Ordinary, which admittedly represents a 
reversion of great potentialities, is well 
over 22 at the time of writing, and is 
therefore at its high-water mark for the 
same period. The speculators for the 
rise are taking it for granted that a long 
series of big traffic increases is about to 
commence, the comparison being with 
the blizzard figures of last year. But 
what will happen if Canada is visited by 
another severe winter? It need not be 
so bad as the last, and may still play 
havoc with a weak bull account. If one 
could foresee the end of the snow season, 
the market outlook for Grand Trunks 
would be much more clearly defined. 

The company is entering into a 
guarantee in respect of an issue of bonds 
to the extent of one-fourth of the cost of 
constructing the Prairie section of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad, and is 
receiving in exchange for this guarantee 
and its general assistance in the pro- 
motion of the new road the whole of the 
25 million dollars Common stock of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Company. The 
fact that the well-known firm of Speyer 
Bros. has undertaken the financial 
sponsorship of this issue of bonds, and 
the anticipation that the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Common stock will grow into a 
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The Spurt in Armament Shares.—The announcement that the 
British Government is about to spend two.anda half millions on 
field artillery has given a welcome fillip to the shares of the leading 
armament companies. In the view that Cammell, Laird and Co., 
Ltd., will get some share of the work the £5 shares of that company 
have scored about 25s. at 9}, but wider interest attaches to the 
movements in Armstrongs and Vickers Maxim. The ordinary shares 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. are of the nominal 
value of £1, selling at 3%, so that on the basis of the 15 per cent. 
dividends of the three past years they barely show a 43 per cent. 
return to a buyer. Ona similar basis the yield to a buyer of Vickers, 
Sons, and Maxim Ordinary is even more meagre, but it must be 
remembered that the quotation has improved to the present 2° from 
a low-water mark of 1} in 1903. A colossal undertaking of this 
class is so frequently adding to its ramifications that a comparison of 
mere figures is apt to be misleading. There are holders, however, 
who paid as much as £7 apiece for their shares in 1900 when 
dividends of 20 per cent. were being paid. In March, 1899, a bonus 
distribution of 25 per cent., absorbing £250,000, had been made out 
of the reserve funds to enable shareholders to take up new ordinary 
capital at par to an equivalent amount, and as this operation was 
followed shortly afterwards by further watering of the stock the 
directors’ finance came in for a good deal 
of adverse criticism in the market. 

It has been explained to me, how- 
ever, that there was a method in this 
apparent madness, for the expansion of 
the capital and the consequent reduction 
in the rate though not in the amount of 
the distribution served to disguise the 
extent of the profits that the company 
was making. It was not considered 
politic that a business so largely de- 
pendent on Government contracts should 
make too much of a show of prosperity. 
The British taxpayer might have been 
annoyed. Vickers Maxim struck a vein 
of dull trade after the finish of the Boer 
War, but the net profits for 1903 
amounted to £556,121, and the ordinary 
shareholders received 11} per cent. 
dividend after an addition of £100,000 
to reserve brought that fund up to 
£765,310. It is expected that the 
balance dividend in March will raise the 
rate for 1904 to 124 per cent., while the 
benefit of the new orders for artillery will 
accrue to the coming season. It certainly 
looks as though holders who have seen 
their shares through the bad times may 
hope for their reward in an early 
improvement both in dividend and 
capital value. 


“The Stock Exchange Year Book.” 
—Mr. Thomas Skinner’s invaluable 
record of our public securities and joint- 


very valuable asset for the benefit of the 
holders of Grand Trunk Ordinary, con- 
stitute the chief points upon which the 
bulls are pinning their faith. I sincerely hope that the weather will 
not spoil their market before they have fairly got to work. 


New Year Markets.—The news of the fall of Port Arthur had 
not the good effect upon the London market that one would have 
expected. It focussed attention upon the misfortunes of Russia 
just as the German bankers were completing their arrangements for 
the issue of two-thirds of the new 4} per cent. Russian loan for 
23 millions sterling. All last week Berlin was selling almost every- 
thing that London would buy to provide funds for the issue now in 
progress, and as Paris took up an attitude of masterly inactivity we 
received none of that support from the Continent for which we had 
been hoping at the turn of the year, and in consequence our markets, 
particularly the mining sections, have been languishing. The 
shrinkage in itself is inconsiderable and may quickly be recovered. 
The announcement of the Transvaal gold output for December is 
just due, and if it comes up to expectations ought to give Kaffirs a 
fillip. The December Board of Trade returns show a gain of 3} 
millions in the exports, about one-half of which comes from manu- 
factured cotton fabrics, an encouraging point for the Lancashire 
industries. The feature of the week-end was the spurt and partial 
reaction in National Telephone Deferred on unconfirmed rumours 
that the company’s undertaking had been bought by the Government. 
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stock companies has reached its thirty- 
first year of publication with the appear- 
ance of the 1905 edition. What the 
British investor, to say nothing of the stockbroker and the financial 
journalist, would do without this compact work of reference I cannot 
imagine. Suffice it to say that the latest issue in every way upholds 
the reputation of its compiler for accuracy and fulness of detail. 


Jack Angle.—The yearly exhibitions of the Stock Exchange Art 
Society and such happy efforts as 7he House Annual serve to 
remind the public from time to time that Capel Court can boast of 
plenty of artistic talent. The House is especially proud of its 
caricaturists—did it not produce Mr. F. Carruthers Gould ?—and 
this week I am enabled to “ present,” as Mr. Frohman would say, 
an excellent example of the skill of Mr. Edward F. V. Prior, a dealer 
in the Miscellaneous Mining market, whose cartoons are justly 
reckoned among the smartest of the day. : 

His subject is Mr. Bernard John Angle, a Stock Exchange 
member of over thirty years standing—he is senior partner in an 
important firm of jobbers in the Kaffir market—and one of the 
soundest all-round sportsmen that England has ever produced. His 
name in recent years has been more especially identified with the 
noble art of self-defence, for he is hailed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land as the ideal referee in a boxing contest, but 
there is no branch of manly exercise upon which he is not an 
authority. REGINALD GEARD. 


